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FOREWORD 
Ae the study of the history of Iowa is now required 


in the schools it is hoped that this little book may give 
timely aid by picturing pioneer life in the familiar 


scenes of our country. The early settlers endured 


much while starting homes, schools and churches 
here. We, who enjoy the fruits of their forethought 
and industry, can best pay our debt to them as those 
of the intervening years have done by continuing to 
build well our county and state on the foundation 


laid by the pioneers. 1385397 


The Historical society and others have expressed 


a desire that the incidents of early history should be 


collected before they are forgotten. These chapters 
have been written with this end in view. As our coun- 
ty and towns plan to celebrate their one-hundreth an- 
niversaries these stories may be of use in providing 
material for pageants, parades and home-coming 
programs. 


They were written after many months of care- 
ful comparison of written history, stories of old set- ~ 
tlers, biographies and family histories. Every effort 
has been made to have the record accurate, but since 
people do not agree in relating the events of the pres- 
ent, we can hardly expect uniformity in the SONGS of 
ninety years ago. 


Many thanks are due to those who have assisted 
by furnishing material and to those who have given 
encouragement by their appreciation. 









EDITOR'S NOTES — 


Besides a few typographical errors there are the tollowing . 
corrections: 


It will be noted that the accounts of Henry Teegartner on 
page 9 and that of Henry T. Garden on page 17 disagree, 
being obtained from different sources. It is likely that the 
name and account on page 9 is more authentic. | 


Since writing the notes on Chapter 2 it has been noted 
that the first white man to visit this region was probably 





James Langworthy of Galena. He crossed the Mississippi in _ 


1829 and desired to mine lead at Dubuque. The Indians 
would not permit him to stay but allowed him to take a 
three-weeks’ exploring trio between the Turkey and Ma- 
quoketa rivers. He was obliged to wait until the opening of 
the Blackhawk purchase in 1833 before making his desired 
settlement at Dubuque. , 


Page 30. Since writing the parenthetical notes at the be- 
ginning of this chapter it has been ascertained that at least 
one of the twins lived as she married C. M. Isbell of Hazel 
Green. 


Page 33. First column, Jane should read James. 
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Our histories have told us that 
this region was included in Louis- 
jana, Missouri, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, though it belonged to the 


Indians until ceded to the United 


States at the close of the Black 
Hawk war (1832-33). While a part 
of Michigan territory this was in 
Dubuque county. When Wisconsin 


became a territory in 1836, Iowa’s 


two counties, Dubuque and Des 
Moines, were joined to it. It is 
said that Thomas McCraney, a 
member of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture from Dubuque, named this 
county in honor of Delaware coun- 
ty, New York, from which he 
came. 

The townships were not named 
unt:l1 much later (1847 to 1857). The 
government surveyors had run the 
correction line and established the 
township lines in 1836. In 1837 
Milo Jones and Joel Bailey sub-di- 
vided the eight southern townships 
and a Mr. Porter the northern 
townships. This was a difficult job, 
as the lines of the sections must be 
straight and accurate no matter if 
streams and sloughs must be waded 
and steep hills and deep valleys 
with their sides thickly covered 
with trees and brush must be 
climbed. 

At this time there were three fam- 
ilies at the Scotch settlement and 
one at the Rockville location in the 
southeast part of the county and 
one or two in the northern part. 
Except for these there was no sign 
of human life—no cabins, fences, 
roads or fields. Even in 1840 a pio- 
neer going to Dubuque for his mail 
and supplies could travel all day 
without meeting a human being, 
except possibly a wandering Indian, 
or seeing the smoke of but two log 
cabins. It took five days to make 
this trip on foot or with oxen. 

When we try to imagine how the 
country looked then, we must re- 
member that the prairies were cov- 
ered with high grass, waving green 
in early summer and yellow, later, 
when dried by the sun. Near the 
streams there were trees, fine tall 
timber where it had been protected 
from fire, but small “second-growth” 
where the prairie fires from the 
west had done their deadly work. 
Much of the land near the streams 
had a thick growth of hazel brush 
which made travel and cultivation 
difficult. 

Everyone who saw the country at 


wey 


that time has told of the number 
and beauty of the wild flowers. 
From the earliest pasqueflowers, 
bloodroot and hepaticas to the late 
asters and goldenrod the riot of col- 
or made prairie and woodland one 
vast flower garden. Besides. the 
violets, buttercups, wild roses, spring 
beauties, anenomes,  columbines, 
May apples, jack-in-the-pulpits, 
dutchman’s breeches, shooting stars 
and wild phlox which are still found 
where they are not molested by peo- 
ple and animals, there were the 
rare trilliums, lady slippers, blue 
gentians, Indian paint brush, white, 
yellow and red lilies and cardinal 
flowers. Most of the weeds now so 
troublesome were not here then. 
The settlers planted dandelion, cat- 
nip, mustard, etc., in their gardens 
for use aS medicine or for greens, 
while the other weeds came later 
with grain and field seeds or borne 
by birds, winds, animals or cars. 


In May the numerous thickets of 
wild plum, crabapple, cherry and 
haw were beautiful with bloom and 
sweet with perfume and later the 
trees were loaded with fruit to 
delight the eye as well as the taste. 
The smaller fruits such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, el- 
derberries and blackberries, grew 
in profusion, and the festoons of 
wild grapevines gave out their frag- 
rance in spring and hung purple 
with clusters in the fall. Bitter- 
sweet, wahoo, June berries and black 
haws added their bit to the color- 
ing of the wocds and helped to 
feed the birds. Great walnut, oak, 
hickory and butternut trees tower- 
ed high in air and ripened nuts and 
acorns by the wagonload to add _ to 
the store of food for wild life. 


Deer were quite common and elk 
were found occasionally. This was 
a little too far east for the bison, 
though it is probable that a few 
had been here in their wanderings. 
None of the white settlers mention 
them. Rabbits, squirrels and rac- 
coons enjoyed life in the thick 
woods and tall grass unless sur- 
prised by the bears, panthers and 
wolves which had their dens in the 
rocky bluffs along the _ streams. 
There was an occasional opossum, 
lvnx or badger, thouch this was not 
their natural home. The foxes, 
which seem to follow civilization, 
did not reach here until many 
years later. The small fur-bearing 


at, 


ORE THE WHITE SETTLERS 


animals, such as mink, muskrat and 
skunk, were numerous. 


Great numbers of birds charmed 
the eye and ear or furnished good 
food to the pioneers. Passenger 
pigeons, which were large doves with 
bluish-gray head and back and red- 
dish breasts, came in vast flocks 
which darkened the sky and cov- 
ered several square miles. Reed’s 
bird book says that one of their 
nesting places in Michigan was 28 
miles long and about four miles 
wide with several nests in every tree 
in the area. This habit of roost- 
ing, feeding and nesting in flocks 
was fatal, for though they were so 
plentiful they were killed so waste- 
fully and cruelly for sport as well 
as food that there is not a single 
one alive now, even as show speci- 
mens. It was very easy to gather 
them at night with the hands or 
with sticks and they were gathered 
by the sackful. Farther east they 
were shot and netted at the nest- 
ing and roosting places, barreled 
up and shipped to the cities for 
sale in such quantites that it is 
no wonder they are extinct. 


The prairie chickens, which were 
here by thousands, are almost gone, 
also. They were particularly abund- 
ant in the Coffin’s Grove region. 
Jerome Coffin, son of the first set- 
tler there, caught them easily in 
traps: He would bait a trap with 
an ear of corn, then stand back and 
watch until a number had entered 
it. He would then close the trap, 
select the youngest and plumpest 
and turn the others loose. They 
sold for ten or twelve cents apiece 
on the Dubuque market. It was 
one of the pleasant signs of spring 
on a March morning to hear the 
“Bum, bum, boo-00-00” of the cock 
bird. In 1864 some men thought it 
would be sport to organize a general 
hunt for thern. They met in Cof- 
fin’s Grove at daylight and hunted 
until dark with three hours recess 
at noon for a grand picnic dinner 
at Henry Baker’s and a supper in 
the evening. On the first hunt 599 
birds were brought in. The hunt- 
ers enjoyed it so much that they 
repeated it for four years. By this 
time the prairie chickens were 
greatly reduced in numbers and it 
was decided to change the annual 
hunt into the Harvest Home pic- 
nic, which was afterwards held at 
Spring Branch. 

Scarcely less numerous than the 
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48 and 44 inches), with the smaller 
herons, bitterns, rails and sandpip- 
ers were thick along the streams, 
while quail, kildeer, meadow larks, 
sparrows, bobolinks and many oth- 
er ground birds lived happily in the 
prairie grass. The trees and bush- 
es of the timbered regions sheltered 
the robins, bluebirds, warblers and 
others familiar to us and others 
which are nearly or quite extinct, 
such as the Carolina paroquet, pil- 
eated woodpecker (17 inches long 
with a red topknot), the scarlet tan- 
ager, grouse, patrtridge and _ the 
great wild turkey. A chapter in the 
book “Cabins and Sod _ Houses,” 
which is to be found in our library, 
gives one a good idea of the abund- 
ance of bird life in Iowa and has 
a good description of the parrots 
(paroquets) and of the beautiful 
wood duck nesting in a tree. It 
also alludes to the large numbers 
of rattlesnakes which lived on the 
eggs and young of the prairie 
chickens, There were no English 
sparrows in those days, for those 
troublesome birds were not brought 
over and liberated in a New York 
park until about 1850. The beauti- 


ful cardinal was not here either, as 
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the clearing of the native gi 
from forest and prairie shoul ae 


duce bird life by depriving them of _ aS r 
It was also neces-__ : 


nesting places. 
sary that the settlers should use 
them for a much needed food, but 
there is no excuse 
sons who shot to see how many 
they could bring down or those who 
fired at any unusually bright col- 
ored or rare bird. It is a hopeful 
sign that the boys and girls of to- 
day are protecting bird life and 
no doubt they will lend their in- 
fluence to help to preserve our wild 
flowers and trees whenever possible. 

With the frosts of autumn the 
tall grass and flower stalks of the 
prairie turned yeJow and_ brown, 
and the forests, wider in extent 
than now, blazed with the yellow 
of elm, poplar and grape vine, the 
red and yellow of the maples, the 
bright red sumac, the deep red of 
red oaks and all the other tints 
we know so well. Later the leaves 
turned brown and fell to add an- 
other layer to the thick covering of 
leaf mold which held the moisture 
and prevented extremes of drought 
or floods. The red oaks held their 
leaves all winter and these and the 
cedars sheltered the wild animals 
from blizzards. The grass was so 
tall that even in winter the deer 
could usually get some. If the 
snow was very deep and crusted on 
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times ere perched 
their own cabins. Eve 
bright day, the brightnes 
sun shining on miles of sno 
broken by track, fence or h 1Se. 
might blind the traveler. so that 2 
could not find his way. © 

When the deep snows melted in 
the spring it was almost impossible 
to get through soft drifts and deep 
mud and dangerous to ford the 
swollen, ice-filled streams. 

Sometimes there were dry spells 
in fall or spring. If lightning or an 
Indian’s camp fire started a blaze 
it would run for miles with great 
speed. It was a terrifying sight to 
see it coming through grass two to 
four feet high, leaping high in the 
air and sending all the rabbits, 
prairie chickens and other animals 
scurrying before it. The fire was 
usually stopped by the water and 
rocks or streams, but sometimes it 
ran among the trees. The heavy 
mulch of leaves made it easy for 
the fire to spread and burn for a. 
long time. After the fire everything 
was black until vegetation grew 
again. 







Bis aa 

fet i sipenie a grove in what is 
now the south edge of Honey Creek 
township, Delaware county, Iowa. 
The man began to gather. wood for 
-a camp fire, while the girl unpacked 
their few dishes and bedding. As 


he went to the clear stream for a 


- pail of water he surprised a deer 
and shot it with the gun he al- 
ways carried. He returned loaded 
with meat. “See, Elizabeth, what 
a fine spot I have picked for your 
home. Here is good water, plenty 
of wood, and game so handy that 
when you have practiced with the 
gun I shall give you, you can get 
your own food when I am away on 
my hunting and trapping trips.” 
“Oh, William,” exclaimed the 
young bride, “must you go away 
and leave me alone here? You 
know we have seen no cabins since 
we left the Dubuque region, and 
there are none for miles in any 
other direction. I shall be so 
afraid. What if the Indians should 
come?” | 

“There is no danger from the 
Indians, now that, the Black Hawk 
band are killed or scattered. These 


other Indians are peaceful, and 
may not come here.’ 
After eating their supper of 


broiled venison and bread they had 
brought from Dubuque, they spread 
their blankets near the fire and 
were soon asleep. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Bennett said, “The first 
thing to do is to build a cabin. I 
will cut some tall, straight trees, 
and you might take the hatchet and 
cut off the branches. I will cut off 
the tops for firewood.’ 

When she tired of the labor to 
which she had been unaccustomed 
in the home of her well-to-do fa- 
ther at Galena, her husband fas- 
tened a fish hook and line to an 
ironwood sapling and sent her to 
Honey Creek to fish. She found it 
easy to get enough for dinner..When 
she grew tried of chopping in the 
afternoon her husband said, “Do 
you see that thicket over there? 
You will find plenty of wild crab 
apples there, and also grapes and 
hazelnuts. Take the pail and gath- 
er some, but look out for rattle- 
snakes. I have never seen so ma- 
ny snakes of all kinds anywhere as 
here in Iowa.” She was frighten- 
ed and did not wish to go, but he 


unset one day . 
_ When William i 





a vont may as well “re used 
to them one time as another. You 
will be all right if you keep a 
sharp lookout.” 


When Elizabeth returned with the 


wild fruit her husband had enough 
-logs ready for her to help ‘him 
make an enclosure about 14 by 16 


feet. He notched the logs near the 
ends so that they fitted together 
fairly well. In a day or two the 
walls were as high as the man’s 
head. He then put on poles for 
rafters, fastening them to the logs 
with wooden pins, as he had’ no 
nails. Over the rafters he placed 
thin slabs which he split from a 
straight-grained white oak tree. 
These pioneer: shingles were called 
“shakes,” and were held in place 


attached to the rafters by wooden 


pins. A fireplace with a_ stone 
chimney was at one end. He cut 
out an opening on the south side 
for a door and called his house 
complete. It was none too soon, 
for a cold storm came. The bride 


was pleased to be sheltered in her 


new home, but did not consider it 
finished, and said, ‘“‘Aren’t you going 
to make a door, William?” 

“No, I. have no boards to make 
it. Just hang up one of your quilts 
and when there is a fire in the fire- 
place it will be warm enough.” 

“But: how about wild animals? 
You saw a bear the other day and 
we have heard wolves and panthers 
at night.” 


“Don’t worry. I'll soon teach 
you to be a sure-shot as I am.” 

“Well, anyway, I wish we could 
have a bed off the ground, so I 
would not be. so afraid of snakes.” 

“The snakes are holing up _ for 
winter but to please you I will build 
as bed,” 

He cut some young hickory trees 
and trimmed them. One _= about 
three feet long with a forked crotch 
at the top he drove into the dirt 
floor, placed a stout sapling about 
five feet long from this crotch to 
a notch in a log on the north side 
of the cabin and another about 
seven feet long to a notch in the 
west ‘wall. _ Other saplings, small 
brush. and leaves were added and 
the bed was soon. ready for blan- 
kets and quilts. The next day he 
placed some slabs across the south- 
east corner to make a place for 
dishes and food, made a table and 
bench .by .placing the ends. of 
sharpened saplings in holes cut in 


= 
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complete. They had brought from 
Illinois a few dishes and a large 
brass kettle in which their food 
was cooked, suspended over the 

e 

It did not bother them to. lay in 
a supply of fuel for winter, for 
there were plenty of trees near by, 
but the food problem was more se- 
rious. Elizabeth gathered wild 
grapes and dried-them and a quan- 


tity of wild crab apples were bur- 


ied in a pit nearby, where they 
would keep nicely all winter. She 
gathered many hazelnuts, too. The 
rest of the food was meat, either 
venison, prairie chicken, quail, wild 
duck, goose or turkey, rabbits, rac- 
coons, squirrels or fish. One day 
as they were eating their dinner 
Elizabeth said “I am glad we have 
this crabapple sauce to eat with the 
meat, but I wish it was not so 
sour.” 


“I think I can fix that,” replied 
William, “after dinner we will take 
the horse and go over toward the 
river the Indians call Maquoketa, 
and see what we can find. You get 
ready the pail and kettle and the 
sacks the bedding was packed in.” 
By the time she had them ready he 
was at the door with the horse and 
his gun and axe. It was a warm 
Indian summer day and bees were 
buzzing about a newly split maple 
log. He watched the direction in 
which they flew and followed them. 
After awhile they came to some tall 
timber. There were tall hickory 
and walnut trees and the ground 
was covered with fine large nuts. 
Mr. Bennett told his wife to stop 
and fill the sacks with nuts while 
he hunted the bee-tree. She soon 
heard him chopping, and the crash 
of the falling tree. It was a large 
one, with about a hundred pounds 
of honey, and it took many trips 
to get the good comb and the nuts 
to their cabin. 


Ever since their arrival Mr. Ben- 
nett had been saving the skins of 
the animals he had shot, and ev- 
ery day he had Elizabeth practice 
shooting: until: she grew expert: 
One day in November he.- said, “I 
want to go to Dubuque with these 
skins and exchange them for flour 
and cornmeal and some powder and 
lead for bullets. You may as well 
get used to staying alone, as you 
will have plenty of it next year.” 
By that time Elizabeth knew her 


husband well enough to offer no 
objection, and made the best of it, 


though she kept a fire going at. 
night to scare away the wild ani-_ 


mals. When her husband return- 
ed he brought her a Dutch oven in 
which she could cook bread or john- 
nycake in front of the fireplace. 


The long dark days of winter 
soon came, and the snow lay in 
great drifts. Mr. Bennett kept on 
hunting and trapping. One day he 
found a bear in its winter den. 
Its skin made a welcome addition 
to their bed covering, its meat gave 
them food for a long time. Eliza- 
beth put some of the bear’s fat in 
a saucer in which she put a little 
rag with a small stone to keep it 
in place. She twisted the rag in- 
to a wick to stick up above the 
grease, and by lighting this from 
the fire with a splinter of dry wood 
she could have a light in the dark 
cabin on stormy days or at night. 


When spring came, Mr. Bennett 
rode his horse to Dubuque to sell 
his furs, and get more ammunition 
and flour. Not long after his re- 
turn he said, “Elizabeth, I must 
make a long business trip to the 
southwest. You can get along all 
right now, aS you are a good shot, 
and game and fish are plentiful. 
I have showed you how to catch 
maple sap in wooden troughs and 
boil it down for sugar and mo- 
lasses, and you know how to get 
wild honey. It will not be long 
before wild berries will ripen, so 
you will get along nicely.” 


“Yes, William, I can get along as 
to food, and maybe I can shoot 
enough to keep away wild animals, 
but think how lonely I will be with- 
out you. I left my good home in 
Galena against the wishes of my 
parents because I loved you and 
wanted to be with you. Can’t I go 
with you now?” 

“No, indeed, I shall be traveling 
too hard and fast and meeting 
with dangerous men. As I have 
said before, you may as well get 
used to staying alone.” 


There is little doubt that his im- 
portant business was that of steal- 
ing horses from the southwestern 
settlements and running them up 
through Turkey timber and across 
the Mississippi to the eastern set- 
tlements. He is also suspected of 
being connected with a gang of 
counterfeiters and bandits which 
infested Iowa. A few years later 
when other families had come to 
the neighborhood they report see- 
ing thirty or forty horses around 
Bennett’s cabin in the morning, 
when none were there at night. 





The next morning they would ee 


gone. 

Mrs. Bennett indeed “got used to 
staying alone,” for during 1835, 
1836 and 1837 her husband was sel- 
dom at home more than three days 
at a time, even in winter. Being 
a brave young woman, she made 
the best of the situation, finding 
plenty to eat in the abundance of 
game, fruit, honey and nuts. She 
became an expert shot, practicing 
on the hawks, which were very nu- 
merous, until she could get them 
while flying. One day she came 
upon a bear in the woods and kill- 
ed it. Her husband. never built a 
door to the cabin, as he thought the 
old quilt hung in the doorway was 
sufficient protection against cold 
and the wolves which often walked 
around the house all night cracking 
bones and fighting. Sometimes the 
wildcats sharpened their claws on 
the shakes of the low roof. One 
night she heard a heavier tread, 
and feared it was an Indian. She 
lit her grease-rag light and had 
her gun handy. A huge bear thrust 
his head in under the quilt and 
looked around. Fearing to wound 
him with her single shotgun and 
be obliged to fight trapped in the 
cabin, she did not fire, and after 
looking around for awhile the bear 
went away. 


It is hard to imagine how even 
one so brave endured those years 
of loneliness. In the summer there 
was much to interest her and much 
to do gathering supplies, but in 
the long, severe winters, when the 
snow lay two to four feet deep in 
trackless whiteness or the terrible 
blizzards raged, no doubt she sat 
in the dark little cabin and thought 
longingly of her parents’ home, or 
worried lest her husband should 
meet with some accident and nev- 
er return to her. She had reason 
to be anxious, for at one time when 
he was fleeing from the sheriff of 
a neighboring county he came 
near perishing on the prairie near 
Buffalo Creek and some of his com- 
panions died from exposure. By 
this time she must have known of 
the lawless life that her husband 
was leading, and it must have 
grieved her, but still she remained 
true to him and kept a home ready 
for his occasional visits. 

The winter of 1837-38 was hard- 
est of all, for the child she welcom- 
ed to cheer her loneliness could not 
endure life in the doorless cabin, 
and she had to bury the little body 
and protect the grave from wild 
beasts. This was the first birth and 
hae of white people in this coun- 
y. 
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In the spring 


The progress was slow, as the driv- — 
ers had to choose the easiest path at 
for the oxen through long grass and 
brush and around rocks and sink 
holes. These wagons doubtless 
made the first wheel tracks to this 
region. When they neared the cab- © 
in she recognized the newcomers, 
and ran out calling, “Oh mother, 
father, sister, I’m so glad to see 
you.” 


It was a time of great joy, but 
later when she showed them the 


baby’s grave their tears were 
joined with hers. Her father, Wm. 
Eads, had never trusted William 


Bennett, and when he saw the pri- 
vations and danger his daughter 
had endured he was indignant. He 
was especially angry about the ab- 
sence of a door. “A man don’t de- 
serve a wife who lets her live for 
over three years without a door be- 
tween her and the cold and the wild 
beasts and Indians.” 


“But father, he had no boards or 
nails to make one,” Mrs. Bennett 
offered aS an excuse for her hus- 
band. 


“What if he didn’t? 
have made their own boards. 
you watch me.” 


There was a large straight-grain- 
ed log at the woodpile and Mr. Eads 
split it into rough boards with his 
axe, sawed them the right lenzth 
for the door and fastened them to- 
gether with other boards, using 
hickory “pins” in place of nails. 
Blocks of wood were fastened to the 
door and its frame so that a large 
wooden pin in one block turned 
in a hole in the other and form- 
ed hinges. A wooden latch on the 
inside could be lifted by a leather 
thong which dangled outside 
through a small hole. When one 
wished to lock the door the latch 
string could be pulled in. Mr. 
Eads cut holes in the logs to in- 
sert some panes of glass which he 
had brought, and these windows 
made the cabin much more pleas- 
ant. He also split out more boards 
and laid a floor. He and his oth- 
er son-in-law, John Hinkle, liked 
the beautiful location with its 
clear stream for water, plenty of 
timber, a prairie near by with 
plenty of grass for the oxen and 
good soil for raising crops. He de- 
cided to settle here, while John 
Hinkle went a little farther north. 

About this time William Ben- 
nett came home. Possibly his fa- 
ther-in-law reproached him _ for 
leaving his wife alone so much. At 
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Now 
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on - settler of Delaware moun but that 


“No, peesreh does not suit me— 


BS a, NO; 
Ee oie cen want some way of making money 


ing a town over west here. 


raising some grain. 


easier and quicker. I have some 
_ prospects down in Missouri with 
some fellows that I want to look 
after, and have a scheme for start- 
Maybe 
it will grow to be a big city and 
we will be rich.” 

Sadly Elizabeth packed up her 
few belongings, said goodbye to 
her family and her baby’s grave 
and rode away on horseback with 
her husband. Evidently the Mis- 
souri project was not successful, 
for in 1842 Mr. Bennett came back 
and started a town which he call- 
ed “Democracy,” and which is now 
Quasqueton. He built a mill there 
and hoped to make a county seat 
town, but he had a serious quarrel 
with a neighbor and had to leave, 


coming back in 1844 to the loca-. 


tion he had left in this county. 
His father-in-law continued to live 
there and the locality was named 
Eads’ Grove after him. Several 
other families had come and were 
Mr. Bennett 
saw a buSiness opportunity and had 
a grist mill built on Honey Creek 
near his first location. It was a 
rather primitive affair, but it made 
good meal from corn or wheat, and 
the settlers were glad to take their 
grain there instead of taking it to 
Sage’s mill northwest of Dubuque, a 
trip that required a week or more 
at best, and could not be made in 
deep snow or when the wet weather 
made the streams too deep to ford 
and the sloughs too muddy to 
cross. Life as a miller proved too 
confining for such a roving man, 


honor clearly belongs to his wife. 
-. It is evident that the commission- 


ers appointed by the territorial 
Caeesties in 1840 to locate a coun- 


ty seat for this new county thought 


so, for they named the proposed 
town “Elizabeth,” after her. It was 
located a little south of the cabin 
built by Bennett, and was about 
where Millheim or “Dutchtown” 
was afterward located in the north- 
east part of Delaware township. 
As the settlers were mostly in the 
eastern and southeastern parts of 
the county, they would not accept 


_ this location for a county seat and 


the town was never built. Though 
she missed this memorial and there 
is no trace of the cabin where she 
lived, she should be remembered 
and given honorable recognition 
when our county celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of its set- 
tlement soon. 





Note: There is some difference of 
opinion as to the first settler. Ed- 
ward Hall, the writer of the 1878 
Delaware county history was very 
particular to get the facts if possible 
and as he had the advantage of be- 
ing able to interview many of the 
earliest settlers, his record is quite 
reliable. He states that Bennett 
is believed: to have built his cabin 
in 1834-35, and his wife, the first 
white woman in the county, lived 
there as early as 1835-36, and that 
she remained until 1838. Bennett 
made it his home but was’ gone 
much of the time. 

Another writer thinks the honor 
of first settlement should be given 
to Henry Teegartner, a Frenchman, 
who cleared about four acres of land 
in the southwest quarter of section 
13, Colony township, in 1834. He 


/-his © was also: a ure and Ate bpet trade Me ¢ 
ed with the Indians, and sold furs, 


venison, bear meat and wild honey 
to the miners at Dubuque and Ga- 
lena. He moved from there to the 
New Vienna region. Later he mov- 
ed to Fayette county. In Febru- 
ary, 1843, he and a man named At- 
kins, were murdered by the Winne- 
bago Indians, to whom he had sold 
whiskey, and had afterward offend- 
ed them by trying to get them out 
of the house. His children fled 
through the snow, half frozen and 
suffering from their injuries and 
managed to reach a neighbor’s 
house. The Indians were arrested 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
but while in the old log jail in Du- 
buaue, one of them killed the other 
with a stick of wood. 


There is also a tradition that even 
earlier than this some hunters and 
trappers named Van _ Sickle lived 
among the Indians in the Coles- 
burg region and that one of them 
had an Indian wife. This may have 
been true as Julien Dubuque settled 
at Catfish Creek in 1788 and white 
hunters and trappers may have come 
from his settlement, although both 
Indians and soldiers tried to keep 
them out until the country was 
opened to the whites. 


Turning from those who were not 
only questionable as to time but as 
to value as settlers, we note that 
that leading pioneer of South Fork 
township, LeRoy Jackson, came to 
this county in 1833 on a trading ex- 
pedition to the Indians, and liked it 
so well that he located at Hopkin- 
ton a few years later. 


Other white men who were early 
visitors were Burt and Lyon, who 
surveyed the correction line and 
township lines in 1836 and Porter, 
Jones and Bailey who did the rest of 
the survey the next year, the last 
named being the only one who made 
a permanent settlement later. 
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THE SECOND SETTLEMENT = 


In 1836 or 1837 Lucius Kibbee set- 
tled in North Fork township where 
Rockville was afterward located, 
but later removed to Dubuque 
county, so the distinction of being 
the man who made the second claim 
in the county is given to Hugh 
Livingston, who settled a little 
south of the present site of Hop- 
kinton in 1837. Their journey to 
come to this county was so long 
and so unusual that it may be of 
interest to present-day readers. 


Over one hundred years ago 
some of the rich gentry in the 
northern part of Scotland drove 
the small farmers away from their 
homes so that they could make 
large pastures for deer and enjoy 
good hunting. The Earl of Selkirk 
was a kind man and felt so sor- 
ry for the homeless people that he 
offered to take them to America 
and give them homes. Many ac- 
cepted his offer and braved the 
dangers of a voyage across the 
north Atlantic in the sailing ves- 
sels then used. The voyage lasted 
many weeks and the crowded and 
unsanitary conditions on the ship 
and the lack of fresh food caused 
many cases of typhoid fever, scurvy 
and other diseases, and many died 
and were buried at sea. At last they 
reached Hudson bay. The _ ship 
captain put them off at the 
Churchill river instead of taking 
them farther south to the trad- 
ing post. They made cabins and 
spent the cold northern winter 
there. It must have been a gloomy, 
uncomfortable winter, but they 
thanked God for sending them 
ereat flocks of partridges to eat. 
Toward spring they made sleds to 
carry their goods and snowshoes to 
waik on and walked a long distance 
through the wilderness to York 
Factory. The piper walked about 
the middle of the long procession 
and played lively tunes on his bag- 
pipe so they would not feel so 
tired and homesick. After resting 
at York they traveled on boats most 
of the time until they reached Lake 
Winnipeg. The governor of the 
Farl of Selkirk’s colony gave each 
family a farm on the Red River of 
the North. He also gave them live 
stock and seed and they were glad 
to get settled in their new homes. 
However some of the fur companies 
did not want settlers to come in 
to spoil the hunting and trapping, so 
they drove away the Scotch and 
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burned their cabins and crops. The 
Scotch then located across the lake. 
The next year the fur company 
and Indians killed the Scotch gov- 
ernor and twenty men and drove 
the Scotch away from their homes. 
When the Earl of Selkirk heard of 
it he came over to America and 
the men went with him and cap- 
tured Fort William on Lake Su- 
perior from the enemy. The fur 
traders went to the King of Eng- 
land and complained about’ the 
capture of their fort and Selkirk 
was arrested and died soon aft- 
erwards. The fur traders kept on 
ill treating the Scotch, so after they 
had been in Canada about twenty 
years they decided to go south in- 
to the United States if they could 
find a good place. They had heard 
that the Indians had given up this 
part of Iowa after the Black Hawk 
war, so they sent a scout named 
Alex McLain to look it over. He 
liked the southeastern part of Del- 
aware county and the northern 
part of Jones county. 


In 1835 Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingston and their three little chil- 
dren, together with some others, 
loaded their bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, food, clothing, tools and a few 
precious relics from Scotland into 
queer carts. These were made with- 
out any iron. The large wooden 
wheels were of oak and were four 
inches thick. These wheels were 
never greased, and creaked and 
groaned as they drove along. On 
the wooden axle of each cart rest- 
ed a large box with two heavy 
shafts extending from it. Into 
these shafts an ox was harnessed 
with straps of rawhide. Each of 
these two-wheeled carts could car- 
ry about six to eight hundred 
pounds, protected from the rain by 
buffalo robes or canvas. 


When all was ready they parted 
sadly from the friends they might 
never see again, and started off to 
the south, the oxen going so slowly 
that the women and children could 
walk fast enough to keep up until 
the little ones were so tired that 
they had to be carried or were 
placed in the carts. The carts were 
without springs and there was no 
road, so there were plenty of jolts. 
At night the carts were drawn in- 
to a circle and the families camped 
inside, while the men took turns 
keeping guard for Indians. 

When they reached Fort Snelling, 
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Mr. Livingston superintended the 
building of boats in which the 
women and children rowed down 
the Mississippi, the men following 
on land with the carts and driv- 
ing the stock. In this manner the 
party succeeded in reaching Du-— 
buque, then only a trading post. 
They remained there for some time,_ 
while looking for a new location, 


In 1837 quite a large party of the 
Scotch started on the 1100-mile 
journey, crawling along through the 
Sloughs and swamps of Minneso- 
ta, the wide wheels making a deep 
track in the soft ground and some- 
times sinking to the hub. Ford- 
ing the streams was dangerous and 
there was the ever-present peril of 
the Indians. Though they watch- 
ed night and day, occasionally the 
savages managed to get one of their 
few precious cows. At the rate 
of fifteen miles a day they came 
across Minnesota and down the 
west side of the Mississippi to Du- 
buque, where Hugh Livingston 
joined them. 


After a short rest the long pro- 
cession came on to their new homes 
in northern Jones county, forming 
the Scotch Grove settlement. Hugh 
and James Livingston and Hugh 
Rose settled in Delaware county a 
short distance south of the present 
site of Hopkinton. Mathieson join- 
ed them later. How glad they 
were to reach their beautiful new 
home in the timber by the stream, 
with the fertile prairie covered with 
grass and flowers extending for 
miles. It was much nicer than the 
bleak north, and even better than 
the hills of Scotland. They built 
cabins and sent back word for ‘the 
others to come. 

In 1838 another band came and 
in 1840 still another. In some 
ways this was the most discourag- 
ing of the three principal migra- 
tions. .On the Red river their guide 
became sick and they wandered 
through the Minnesota swamps for 
days and finally came out at their 
starting place. Some of the Scotch 
who had not attempted the long 
all-summer trip before on account 
of the more feeble members of their 
families were in this party. Grand- 
mother Livingston was an old lady, 
but was determined to make the 
trip so that her sons, Donald and 
Jchn, who had remained in the 
north with her, could join the oth- 
ers in their new home. She rode 








t without help. ‘She did 


_ bark for splints. Featherbeds were 
- placed in the cart for her to ride 
on, but the jolting over the road- 
‘less trail was too much for even 
Scotch grit to endure. They car- 
ried her along as best they could 
until they came to the place where 
the Mississippi begins to be a 
stream. Her son said, “I know what 
we can do now. Let us make a 
raft of logs and place her bed on 
it under a tent of skins to keep 
off sun and rain and I will pole 
it down the river, while you go 
along the shore.” 


One of the men who had made 
the trip before replied, “That would 
.certainly be more comfortable for 
her, but we will soon be getting 
into the high hills and bluffs along 
the Mississippi, and it will be’ im- 
possible for us to travel near the 
river. When we are able to get 
to the river again we may miss 
meeting you. There are rapids and 
sand bars and a large and danger- 
ous lake. It is a terrible risk.” 

Young Livingston replied, “Yes, I 
know that is true, but mother will 
die if she has much more of this 
jolting, and I am going to give her 
this chance to ride comfortably.” 


The raft was built and started 
down the stream after a sad part- 
ing, and the caravan went on, 
feeling very anxious about the 
ones on the river. When they had 
spent days pushing through the 
woods, climbing and descending the 
steep hills and fording numerous 
streams along the west side of the 
Mississippi, they came to a place 
where they could camp near the 
bank of the river and wait for the 
raft. They watched anxiously for 
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several days, 


in sight around a distant bend, and 
what a joyful meeting that was! 
During the quiet days on the raft 
Grandmother Livingston’s leg had 
improved so much that she was 
able to make the rest of the jour- 
ney to her new home. 


These brave Scotch people were 
very valuable settlers in the new 
country as they were industrious, 
honest and thrifty. They started 
churches and schools and they and 
their descendants have always been 
ready to give their best services for 
God and home and their adopted 
country. The services of such pio- 
neers as these should be remember- 
ed and honored. 


Hugh Livingston and his de- 
scendants have been valued resi- 
dents of Delaware county through- 
out the years of its growth. - Un- 
fortunately both Hugh and James 
Livingston were frozen to death 
before they had been here many 
years. In the winter of 1844-45 the 
brothers made a trip to Cascade 
to the mill. On their way home in 
the night they separated and the 
next day James was found dead. 
His breast was bare and he may 
have died of heart disease. Two 
years later, Hugh Livingston, ac- 
companied by one of his nephews, 
went to Cascade with teams. Young 
Livingston was ahead as they drove 
home in the darkness of a win- 
ter night. When they reached the 
forks of the road, the young man 
looked back and saw his uncle’s 
team take the proper road and he 
drove on home. When Hugh’s team 
came home, he was not with the 
sled. The family followed the track 
searching for him and found him 
dead by the roadside, although his 
body was still warm around the 
heart . Livingston had often said 


| and how glad they 
were when the raft finally came 


that this climate was too warm for 
him, as he was used to the severe 
climate of the Scotch Highlands 
and Canada. Nevertheless, he was 
frozen to death here. His widow 
was left with six daughters and 
three sons. With true Scotch grit 
they stuck to their homestead and 
grew up with the new country. The 
youngest son, Hugh, became a skill- 
ful physician and surgeon and lived 
for many years on _ the family 
homestead a mile and a half from 
Hopkinton, performing a marked 


‘service to the community. 


Among the relics brought on the 
long journey from Scotland which . 
are still in existence are a Selkirk 
teapot, a few copper utensils, some 
heavy kettles and skillets and two 
round stones six inches thick and 
two feet in diameter, which were 
used as millstones by two women 
who sat on the floor and pushed 
and pulled the handle of the up- 
per one while the wheat, poured by 
hand inte a hole in the top one, 
was ground between the corrugated 
faces of the stones and fell from 
the edges to a cloth on the floor. 
It was hard work to grind enough 
to feed so many people, but they 
were very glad to have the wheat 
flour to bake scones in skillets on 
short iron legs over a bed of coals 
near the fire. Sometimes they even 
had pies fried in hot fat with wild 
crab apple or plum Sauce sweeten- 
ed with wild honey inside. The 
wheat which they brought with 
them was much better than the 
other settlers here had, so they 
sold seed wheat. 

As we have seen, this second set- 
tlement was composed of people of 
fine character who remained to help 
build strong foundations for our 
county of today, while the first set- 
tlers mention in the preceding chap- 
ter, left us little of permanent val- 
ue. 
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OTHER SETTLEMENTS B 


Mention has been made of 
Lucius Kibbee, who lived for a few 
years on the west bank of the north 
fork of the Maquoketa just inside 
the limits of Delaware county. Mr. 
Kibbee came in 1837. Two years 
later he was joined by Gilbert Dil- 
lon, who built the first frame house 
in the county. A few years later 
others came and the town of Rock- 
ville was started. As it was on the 
road west from Dubuque many 
travelers stopped at Kibbee’s log 
house, then owned by Oliver Olm- 
stead, who built a saw mill and a 
grist mill on the Maquoketa. Philip 
Hogan built a flour mill later. When 
the stages began to run from Du- 
buque to Quasqueton and Independ- 
ence and the road west was crowd- 
ed with new settlers for Iowa or 
goldseekers bound for California, 
Rockville was a busy place. Be- 
sides the mills there were three ho- 
tels, stores, shops, etc., and it was 
the social center where young peo- 
ple from Delaware and Dubuque 
counties had their balls and parties. 
Mr. Dillon was the first justice of 
the peace in the countv and the 
settlers had to go to him for mar- 
riages and other legal contracts for 
a few vears. When the railroad was 
eompleted to Dyersville in 1856 and 
the stage coaches ceased their trips 
Rockville went into a rapid decline 
and there is now little to mark the 
spot but a few old buildings and a 
very neat and well-kept cemetery 
where many pioneers are buried. 
This settlement was in the center of 
section 24, North Fork township. 


About 1838 the first settlement in 
what is now Bremen township was 
made by John Flinn. This was on 
Bear Creek a little east of the center 
of the township. Several years lat- 
er the seven Bockenstedt brothers 
settled in sections 11 and 12. 


This was the year that William 
Fads came and settled in the cabin 
built by his son-in-law, William 
Bennett, in section 35, Honey Creek 
township. Later he made a large 
double cabin, where many travelers 
were kept overnight or longer while 
they were finding locations to suit 
them. Mr. Ead’s other son-in-law, 
John Hinkle, came with him and 
settled in the north part of the 
township, near where the village 
of York was afterward located. Both 
Eads’ Grove and York were very 
attractively situated on Honey Creek 
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and both flourished during the days 
of overland travel west. Both were 
postoffices and stopping places for 
travelers, but when the days of the 
stage coach and the overland trail 
were over, both villages became 
farms. Mr. Farmer owns the York 
location. A recent visit to Eads’ 
Grove and York did not reveal any 
traces of the early settlers. 


In March of 1838 Thomas Nichol- 
son and his sons, William and 
Montgomery, located about where 
Hopkinton now stands. Mr. Nichol- 
son lived but a year afterward and 
was the first adult white person to 
die in the county. His wife and 
children were very lonely and sold 
out the next year to Leroy Jackson, 
who had come from Kentucky to 
serve in the Black Hawk war and 
had remained in Iowa to hunt. He 
returned to Dubuque and persuaded 
Henry Carter to join him in form- 
ing the new settlement which be- 
came Hopkinton. Though the 
Nicholson family moved away they 
did not forget their father but or- 
dered a tombstone erected to mark 
his last resting place. When the 
tombstone arrived the family were 
gone and there was no one to see to 
erecting it. When the Nicholson 
children grew up and returned to 
visit their father’s grave the tomb- 
stone had disappeared and neither 
a thorough search nor diligent in- 
quiry succeeded in finding it. Many 
years passed. One day some one 
discovered lettering on the under- 
side of a stone used in the printing 
office and found it to be the miss- 
ing tombstone which was cleaned 
off and erected after fifty years had 
elapsed. It may be seen near the 
railroad right-of-way. 

When Joel Bailey had helped 
Milo Jones survey the south half of 
the county in 1837 he had liked the 
Hopkinton location so well that he 
planned to come back and _ ‘settle 
there but when he and his friends, 
Cyrus and John Keeler, came early 
in the spring of 1838 he found that 
the Nicholsons had located there a 
few days before, so he went up the 
river and settled at the spot known 
ever since aS Bailey’s Ford. Here 
the travelers to all points west 
crossed the river and later the stage 
coaches stopped on their way from 
Dubuque to Independence via Rock- 
ville and Coffin’s Grove. ‘There 
were many interesting experiences 
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at this ford. Wagon-boxes were 
made water-tight and were chained — 
to the running gear when fording 
deep water. One day a drunken 
stage driver forgot to put on the 


chain at Bailey’s Ford. Fortunate- — 


ly the passengers were afraid to — 
cross the swollen stream in the 
stage and got out to cross by the 
boat which was kept ready. As the 
four horses swam the stream the 
couplings loosened and the body of 
the coach went rolling down the 
stream. The driver clung to the 
lines and the horses pulled him and 
the front wheels of the stage to the 
shore. After considerable trouble 
the stage was put together again 
and they went on their way. Some- 
times the river was_ so high that 
travelers had to wait several day 
to cross. 

The incident in “A Lantern in 
Her Hand” when the precious sacks 
of flour fell out of the wagon in- 
to the water is said to have hap- 
pened at Bailey’s Ford. 


Mr. Bailey had a horse which 
was in much demand because he 
would swim so high that he kept 
his rider out of the water. “Old 
Cub” would make three _ successive 
crossings without protest but if any 
one tried to make him go the fourth 
time he would wade as long as he 
could stick his nose out of water 
and give the rider a good ducking. 


Bailey’s Ford was a postoffice for 
some years and the black walnut 
cupboard in the pigeon holes of 
which hundreds of dollars of school 
money were kept until the sum 
could be sent to Dubuque to deposit 


is still in perfect condition. The 
early settlers of Manchester’ got 
their mail from this cupboard. 


When Manchester got the railroad 
it was given a postoffice and the 
one at Bailey’s Ford was_ discon- 
tinued. A grass-grown cellar hole 
and some old lilacs and- cedars on 
the rise of ground just east of the 
bridge mark the site of the home 
of one of Delaware county’s most 
influential pioneers who as survey- 
or, county officer, mayor of Man- 
chester and friend and advisor to 
all, helped to build up the whole 
community for sixty years. 


A settlement was made in what 
is now Delhi township in this same 
year by John Penn. This was on 
Plum Creek in the north central 



























good. as of Col. 
ted the first school in 
and the first religious 
rvice was held there by Simeon 
lark, an odd but earnest Metho- 
st whose principal occupation was 
at of hunting the honey of the 
ild bees which was found in great 
- quantities. A few years later Law- 
rence McNamee and Hiram Cole 
laid out a town just north of Col- 
ony which they called “Cole’s 
Burgh.” These twin towns with 
the same main street have been 
fortunate to last until the present 
time, though the name of Colony 
is now given to the township and 
the whole town appears on_ the 


they had killed a panther. 
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ettle 1839 for. Jacob 
wartz Bethied: in) the timber on 


- Plum Creek, (Section 20) and Rol- 
and Aubrey settled in the center of 


the township not far northeast of 


Schwartz. Mr. Aubrey was a strong, 
- jolly frontiersman, who became very 
popular in the county for his good . 
cheer and helpfulness. 


When he 
was about seventy years old he told 
the author of the first Delaware 
county history (1878) the following 
incident which happened that first 
winter. Early one morning he went 
to the Schwartz cabin. The snow 
was about three feet deep and the 
Schwartz boys thought it was a 
good time to hunt deer so they took 
their axes and three big dogs and 
set out. Soon one of the boys came 
back very much excited and_ said 
The 


men hastily followed him to the 
scene of the combat and saw that 


Creek, four 


A Se Sieention one oof the sat ran u up — 
and crushed the panther’s skull with 
his axe. It was a large one and the 


boys were very proud of their suc- 
cess. 

John Corbin 
miles southeast of 
Penn’s Grove. Samuel Whittaker 
located in the Hopkinton region and 
Robert Hutson, John Clark and one 
or two others at Eads’ Grove, so the 
commissioners of Dubuque county 
thought there were settlers enough 
to vote and established a_ voting 
place at Jacob Schwartz’s house for 
the election in the fall of 1839. This 
was to elect Dubuque county offi- 
cers and members of the territorial 
legislature. 

About this time Buck Creek was 
settled by the Main, Blanchard, 
Roff, Green and Robinson families. 

Most of the settlers who came in 
this period were men of ability and 
character who were useful in found- 
ing the new county. 
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During 1840 immigration to the 
Delaware county settlements began 
to increase. Several more came to 
Eads’ Grove. One of them, Daniel 
Brown, was the first blacksmith in 
the county. A number of people 
came to Colesburg and Colony. An- 
other settlement had been made in 
this township in the previous fall, 
when Missouri Dickson and his 
brother, Samuel, settled at White 
Oak Grove, about four miles south- 
east of Colesburg. This was after- 
ward called the Dickson settlement. 
These brothers were hunters and it 
is said that Bear Creek received its 
name from the following adventure 
of theirs: One day they started a 
large bear in the timber of Turkey 
river and followed its footprints in 
the snow until they reached this 
stream, when they separated. Mis- 
souri followed the trail and Samuel 
made a circuit to head off the ani- 
mal’s retreat. Soon after they had 
parted Missouri came up with the 
animal which had curled up to 
sleep under an overhanging rock. He 
fired his rifle and wounded the bear, 
when it turned on him. He ran in 
the direction of the creek. The 
outcome of the adventure as_ told 
in his own words was as follows: 
“Fur half a mile or so, there was 
suthin’ more’n daylight atween us, 
an’ if Sam hadn’t fired just as I 
was hoovin’ it across the  crik, 
there’d abeen one old bear hunter 
a considerably spiled.” 


The Dicksons are mentioned quite 
frequently in the ten years which 
follow. In 1850 Missouri Dickson 
went to California with a party of 
goldseekers and died there. 


This was the year that Oliver 
Olmstead located at Rockville, and 
Drury Dance and others in the 
Schwartz neighborhood a little far- 
ther west and at Penn’s Grove. 
Charles Hobbs came to Rockville 
and remained one year, then moved 
to Penn’s Grove. We shall learn 
more of him in a later article. 


The exact date of settlement of 
the Buck Creek region seems to be 
in doubt but a number of families 
came there about this time and this 
was the year that the Hopkinton 
settlement was started by Leroy 
Jackson and Henry Carter, who had 
bought out the Nicholson family. 
The house of hewed logs built for 
Mr. Carter in the winter of 1840-41 
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was the iret house puilt on. nthe: tea 


Hopkinton townsite. 
the neighbors came quite a distance 
to help raise the cabin. Hugh Liv- 
ingston, who was very strong, picked 
up on of the logs, eighteen feet 
long and no doubt of heavy green 
timber, and lifted it into place with- 
out aid from anyone. Roland Au- 
brey did the same feat but not quite 
so easily. 


The records of this year show the 
first births (except the Bennett 
child which died). These were the 
twin children of Gilbert Dillon at 
Rockville. Their father was the 
justice of the peace and during this 
year tried the first law suit and 
performed the first wedding cere- 
mony in the county. 


_ A settlement was made ten miles 
farther west than the others by 
‘Clement Coffin who settled in the 
grove which has since borne his 
name. His location was near the 
creek just west of where the road 
goes around a hill, close to, but 
high above the creek. Mrs. Ray B. 
Griffin, who was the daughter of 
Mr. Coffin, wrote an account of their 
coming for a meeting of old settlers. 
The following extracts are from her 
paper: 

“Tn the summer of 1840 my par- 
ents, Clement and Susan Coffin. 
made the journey with ox teams. 
We were about three weeks on the 
road. We cooked our food by the 
roadside and camped near a house 


' if possible so that mother and the 


children could sleep indoors. Father 


and the hired man slept in the 
wagons. 
“On the fourth day of July, we 


crossed the Mississippi river at Du- 
buque by way of Jordan’s ferry. 
There were two boats in the line, 
plvine one each way. They were 
propelled by horse power. The fam- 
ily and one team were taken over 
and safely landed on Iowa _ soil. 
When father went back for the oth- 
er team there was some delay in 
vetting it on board and started. The 
river was at a low stage of water 
and the wagon was heavily loaded, 


consequently taxing the paddle 
wheels to their utmost. The boat 
was twice grounded; once _ they 


worked for four hours getting it off 
a sandbar, and finally landed at the 
big slough, which has since been 
filed up. Father had to double 


AS was usual 


carrying the family and 








ryman was eee 9 o'cl 
morning until four in t 


across the river, for whitht Ta 
paid his required fee of $15. 


“Ten miles out from ‘Dubuque 
father obtained permission of Mr. 
Snodgrass to tarry for the night at 
his house. Mother, stricken with 
fever, laid down upon the bed from 
which she did not rise, without help, 
for six weeks. Two days after moth- 
er was prostrated, brother Jerome 
was taken with fever and was like- 
wise very ill, but contrary to all ex- 
pectations both recovered. When 
mother was able to resume the 
journey, father laid her upon a bed 
in the wagon, that kind Mrs. Snod- 
grass had assisted him -to prepare? 
and bidding good-bye to the people, 
who though strangers, had been so 
kind to us, we started on our jour- 
ney across the trackless prairie, 
guided only by landmarks, for Eads’ 
Grove, which place we _ reached 
about dark. Father had made ar- 
rangements with Capt. Eads to oc- 
cupy a part of his double log house. 


“Mother seemed to have stood the 
journey very well, but a few days 
after our arrival, suffered a relapse 
and again recovery seemed hope- 
less. Her health and strength re- 
turned so slowly that not until April 
of the next year was she able to 
step upon the ground. Father was 
not as favorably impressed with the 
location of Ead’s Grove as he was 
with the one that now bears his 
name, so he staked out a claim there 
of 160 acres, went into Dubuque 
and pre-empted it, land not yet be- 
ing on the market. 

“He intended to move there in 
the spring, but after further con- 
sideration, he and mother decided it 
would be for their best interest to 
move at once and get settled be- 
for the approaching cold winter set 
in. On his claim was a bark-roofed 
unhewn log cabin fourteen feet 
square, which was built two years 
before by some hunters who came 
from Galena on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Father thought with some re- 
pairs it might be utilized for a 
dwelling. He hired a man to help 
him for a few days and their first 
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_ A window was made on the south 
_ side by cutting out a piece of log 
_ and putting in three panes of glass. 





A door was hung with wooden hing- 
es and provided with a wooden 
latch and string. The cabin was 


‘pointed’ and ‘chinked’ inside and 


out. They built a large fire place 
with a broad hearth and laid down 
a bass-wood puncheon floor. The 
low loft was reached by a ladder 
which when not in use, was turned 
up by the wall, to economize space. 


A small root-house was built for 


the keeping of potatoes and vege- 
tables. All was completed in a few 
days even to a shed for the cattle. 

“The 12th of November father 
carried mother out to the bed in 
the wagon for she was still too feeble 
to walk or to sit up for so long a 
ride. The rest of us were packed 
in closely and with a cow tied to 


the ‘end board’ of the wagon, we 


started for home. We reached there 
about dark. Only the most neces- 


Sary articles were carried into the 


house; the rest remained in one of 
the wagons over winter, and in the 
spring a small house was built to 
receive them and give a little ad- 
ditional room. In after years I 
have heard mother say that among 
the pleasantest evenings of her life 
was the one in which for the first 
time, we clustered around the bright 
fireside of our log cabin home in the 
new country. That night the snow 
fell four inches and the ground was 
not bare again until April. 

“We were ten miles west of any 
human habitation, and ten miles 
from the nearest neighbor. 


“Tn the early days we _ were fre- 
quently called upon by the tawny 


Indians, representatives of three 
different tribes. This being still the 
hunting grounds of the Winneba- 


goes, they came every spring and 
fall in bands of from ten to thirty 
(by permit of the Indian agent at 
Ft. Winnebago, now Fayette) for a 
two weeks’ hunt. They frequently 
pitched their wigwams around the 
bend of the creek, a few rods from 
the house. They were tall, broad 
shouldered, savage looking creatures. 
They were peaceably disposed and 
never interferred with or molested 
anything. 

“There wast a variety of wild ani- 
mals here, noticeable among them 
were deer, elk, bear, panther and 


aie i black Aa prey: Liber ae 


_ prairie wolves. Brother Jerome in 
his boyhood, was a famous hunter 
and trapper; very few days passed 
in the winter that he did not bring 
home some trophy. We were sel- 
dom without deer meat brought 
down by his unerring rifle. From 
1842 to 1850 he paid father’s taxes 
with his bounty warrants, which 
were a dollar for a timber and fifty 
cents for a prairie wolf. He had 
several prairie chicken traps. He 
would bait one with an ear of corn 
and often stand back and watch 
until several birds had gone in. Then 
selecting aS many as he wanted of 
the youngest and plumpest, he 
would allow the others to fly away. 
When not a drug on the market 
they would sell in Dubuque for ten 
and twelve cents apiece. 

“For the first two years after we 
came here our nearest mill was the 
Catfish mill on Catfish creek, three 
miles from Dubuque. Father went 
to the mill twice a year. It took 
about five days to make the trip. 


“Our nearest postoffice was, of 
course, Dubuque and we received our 
mail by chance opportunity, word 
being left with Judge King, the 
postmaster, to send by anyone com- 
ing this way. It often passed 
through several hands before-reach- 
ing us. I rememher one time when 
a man from Cascade came to see 
father on business. He had been 
in Dubuque the day before and 
brought us two letters and a bundle 
of papers, the first we had received 
in three months. 

“In the summer of ’41, in mid- 
harvest time a Mr. Hensley, of 
Eads’ Grove, came to see us. He 
said that Robert Hutson had been 
in Cascade the day before and met 
a man there from Dubuque. The 
man. said Judge King had told him 
that there was a paper in the office 
addressed to Henry Baker of Cof- 
fin’s Grove, and on it was written: 
‘Mother is dead.’ Brother Baker 
said he could not bear the suspence 
of waiting, he must get the paper. 
The next dav he started on horse- 
back for Dubuque. The day fol- 
lowing he returned, somewhat after 
nightfall and came in smiling. The 
paner had been sent by his sister, a 
eirl of thirteen and on it she had 
written: ‘Mother has been very sick 
but is now better. Your uncle Hor- 
ace Garlick’s baby is dead. The 
paver had been folded so that it 
read: ‘Mother is dead.’ It is need- 
less to say the knowledge of the 
mistake was a relief to all concern- 
ed and Brother Baker did not re- 


ava ae 


get, his one hundred and four miles 
ride for a newspaper.” — 

In 1845 the mail route was ex- 
tended west to Independence, via — 
Quasqueton and every Monday 
morning Wm. Smith started out 
from Dubuque with a small brown 
pony and light wagon, making the 
trip out and back in about three 
days. _A few years later the mail 
came twice a week. In 1846 Mr Cof- 
fin was appointed postmaster and 
held the office for fourteen years. 
During this time the gold rush to 
California and the rush to settle 
Iowa kept a constant passing of 
teams past the Coffin home. When 
the stage route was established the 
Coffin’s Grove postoffice had morn- 
ing and evening mail from east and 
west and as it was a distributing 
office for Mt. Hope, Forestville, 
Strawberry Point, Quasqueton, Mar- 
ion, etc., there were usually two 
four-bushel bags crowded full at 
each mail and sometimes there were 
as many as ten sacks of mail to 
look over. The Coffin home was 
also a favorite place for the stage 
passengers to stop for meals as the 
food was good and abundant and 
Mrs. Coffin served it on a white 
tablecloth with all the refinement 
to which she had been accustomed 
in Massachusetts. The rush _ of 
travel to the gold fields brought 
sorrow to the Coffin family for their 
only son went overland to California 
and never returned, choosing to re- 
main on the Pacific coast. Their 
son-in-law, Henry Baker, came to 
Coffin’s Grove a few months after 
their arrival and located near them. 
In the stage coach days he erected 
a large house to keep the travelers 
over night. This house, made of 
brick, from clay found in the vicin- 
itv. is still in a good state of preser- 
vation, as is also the barn which 
was erected as part of the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July, 1849. 
People came from all parts of the 
county. Mr. Baker’s barn frame was 
raised in the forenoon and the set- 
tlers dined at his house. In the 
afternoon Mr. Coffin’s barn frame 
was raised and supper was served 
at his house. Roland Aubrey came 
all the wav from North Fork, and 
did the work of two men, carrying 
rafters alone, which caused Mr. 
Coffin to ioke the others by saying 
“T wouldn’t give a cent for a man 
who couldn’t handle a ton of bass- 
wood bv himself.” During the years 
that followed there were many oth- 
er large gatherings held here. 

Mr. Coffin was the first judge of 
probate in Delaware county and 


lege we 

; > and is buried in ‘the ‘Coffin’ Ss geet 
- cemetery where lie many other. pio 
neers. A portion of his frame hones 
is still used as a farm building. 
There is in existence the cradle he 
made for: his grandson in 1845 and 
the heavy tool chest he used,which 
he inherited from his oes 
father. 

In the year 1840 what is now Del- 
aware township, received some set- 
tlers when Joel Pike took up land 
near Robert Hutson’s in the “Dutch- 
town” region and a settlement was 
made near the mouth of Honey 
Creek by William, Adin, John and 
Leverett Padelford. ‘Their mother 
and three sisters kept house for 
them. Mrs. Padelford’s’ brother, 
Leverett Rexford, and his family 
came with them. One of the Padel- 
ford girls, Delotia, was married to 
John Nagle of “The Colony’ soon 
after coming here. Leverett Pa- 
delford and his mother and sister 


v ve - children Hate 


—Vpe 


region where they lived and | 


and the name has been corrupte d- ee 


to “Paddyfoot.” Tradition does no 
state the cause of so many death 
in this family, but. 


his wife home from the Padelford’s 

where she had been caring for the 
sick he forded the river just below 
the site later occupied by the “Qua- 
ker” mill dam. It was very cold, 
the river was frozen over above and 
below the rapids and Mrs. Coffin 
was so wrapped in blankets and 
robes that she could not use her 
hands to hang on as the sleigh 
jolted over the stones in the river 
bed. She was shaken out into the 
water and was just going under the 
ice when her husband caught her. 
They were both dripping wet and in 
danger of freezing, but Mr. Coffin 
ran his horses at their utmost speed 
across the prairie to Henry Baker’s 
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it does state — 
that when Mr. Coffin came to take © 


sexton et that he Beare 
CHS Raymond say that — 

the women was petrified. V 
this is true or not the spell of r 
tery and sadness has been upon 


spot where they made their unfor- : 


tunate settlement. 




















The early records of Dab 
county show that in this year there © 


were two voting precincts, 


‘ethe: = 


Schwartz precicnt on Plum Creek, 
and the Eads precinct at Eads’ 


Grove. From this small beginning 


was soon to come a new county ae 


later the named townships. 
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1e Afississippi and in the 
rm part of the state. There 
was always the bitterest hatred be- 

tween these tribes. In 1830 the 
_ United States government secured 
peta strip of neutral ground twenty 
miles wide from the Mississippi to 


ee the Des Moines river to prevent 


fighting between the Sioux and the 
Sacs and Foxes. This was a very 
good thing for the settlers of Dela- 
ware county as it protected them 
from the fierce Sioux on the north. 


In 1833 the government moved the 
Winnebagoes from Wisconsin into 
this neutral strio and built Fort At- 
kinson on the Turkev river and kept 
a garrison of soldiers there to pre- 
serve order. There was also a mis- 
sion school for the Winnebago In- 
dian children. The Winnebavoes 
liked their new home in Towa and 
would have been glad to stay but 
the white people wanted the land 
and in 1846 moved the Winnebagoes 
to Minnesota. Whenever they could 
get away from the reservation they 
came to this region hunting and 
fishing and beeging from the set- 
tlers. Most of them were peaceful. 
The only Indian massacre of which 
thev are accused is that of Henry 
T. Garden, who had lived in the 
Colesburg region. Mr. Garden was 
a trader who had sold liquor to the 
Indians and had offended them. At 
the time of his death he was living 
in Fayette county. 


The principal Indian towns in this 
part of the state were those belong- 
ing to the Fox tribe about twelve 
miles west of Dubuque. From these 
Indians Julien Dubuque secured the 
permission to settle on the west side 
of the Mississippi and dig for lead 


many years before other white men _ 


were allowed in the Iowa region, 
which was not opened to the white 
race until at the close of the Black 
Hawk war in 1832, the Sac and Fox 
tribes ceded to the United States a 
strip fifty miles wide west of the 
Mississippi. Scattered throughout 
this region are Indian mounds which 
some have thought to be the re- 
mains of Indian villages as some of 
them are arranged in a_ Similar 


yee } 


- came. 


zs we trata © group Bott 


re eancd east of Bailey’s Ford had 
~ ‘about. twenty- five mounds. 


They 
were arranged in orderly rows of 
circular mounds each about twen- 


ty feet in diameter with two long 


mounds on the south and east on 
the side nearest the open prairie. 
They were formerly in the edge of 
the forest and large trees were 
growing on them when the settlers 
The ground is now cleared 
for farm land. The arrangement is 
exactly like that of an Indian vil- 
lage at Ft. Berthold, in Civil war 
times, even to the hollow which 
corresponds to the hole in the roof 
where the smoke escaped. On dig- 
ging down from this hollow in one 
of the mounds there were found 
stones on which a fire had been 
built and charred and _ decayed 
pieces of word. In a recent lecture 
to the Wild Life school. Dr. Keves, 
who has made a study of the mounds 
of JIowa, including the famous 
mounds near McGregor, says that 
when these mounds are opened in a 
scientific manner bv beginning at 
one edge and cutting a cross sec- 
tion clear acress the mound to a 
depth of several feet below the na- 
tural level of the ground, the pur- 
pose of the mound is revealed as a 
place to bury the dead. Many of 
them contain heaps of mixed and 
broken human bones. which had 
evidentlv been gathered up and 
placed there. There are other In- 
dian mounds near the Maquoketa 
farther south in this county and al- 
so evidences of the Indians having 
lived in the caves and among the 
rocks. The wooded bluffs along the 
streams were favorite camping 
places of the Indians and there are 
people now living in the county 
who remember how they came back 
here for vears after the white peo- 
ple had driven them out. There is 
a high hill on the west side of the 
river between “Poverty Hollow” and 
“The Bav” (Milo township) that 
was a favorite camping ground. 
From its too thev could see over the 
prairie to the wect for miles and 
the steen sides of the hill made 
them safe from attack. The fine 
sorine near the river which sup- 
plied them with water is probably 
submerged since the erection of the 


bic dam. In fermer years, arrow 
heads and other specimens of In- 
dian work could be found on this 


pee y La 


camp site. Other camps were in — 
the rocky bluffs along the river and 
also in Coffin’s Grove and the 
northern part of the county. 


Judge Bailey used to say that he 
never locked his doors for fear of 
his Indian neighbors. They would 
enter a house and take what they 
wanted to eat but it was rare for 
them to steal anything. Personal. 
property was safe lying around 
anywhere until the white settlers 
came in larger numbers, then it 
became necessary to lock things up. 
At one time Mr. Bailey was too sick 
to rise from his bed when a party of 
Indians came to his cabin. They 
entered and helped themselves to 
something to eat as was the custom 
on the frontier. A large knife was 
lving on the table and an Indian 
hid it in his blanket. Mr. Bailey 
accused him of stealing it. He did 
not give it back but the other In- 
dians searched him, found the knife 
and restored it to its owner. 


In 1854 and ’55 Mr. Bailey was 
away from home in the summer 
while surveying the wild lands of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin for the 
government. His son, Clement, then 
nine or ten years old, had to look 
after his mother and sisters and 
care for the live stock. In those 
days horses, cattle and hogs ran in 
the woods wherever they wished 
and fed and watered themselves but 
the cows must be brought home for 
milking. Usually one or more of the 
animals wore a bell to help in find- 
ing them. On this evening the boy 
was late getting started and it was 
nearly dark in the woods as he hur- 
ried north from Bailey’s Ford in- 
tent on finding the cows before 
nightfall. He did not know that a 
band of about 300 Indians from Wis- 
consin had camped on the compara- 
tively level ground where Spring 
Branch enters the Maquoketa. They 
had turned their ponies out to 
graze while the bovs and young men 
cuarded the bluffs to keen them 
from straying. The white boy, run- 
ning through the underbrush, jump- 
ed over a fallen log into a group of 
them. The Indians cried “Bazhoo, 
bazhoo, bazhoo.” which was their 
“How do vou do?” The white boy 
was so frightened that he jumped 
somewhere near ten feet. The In- 
dian bovs laughed at him. Then 
thev caught some ponies and, lend- 
ing him one to ride, helped him 








ae “The lan camp wth he 
his call and were treated to | 
corn and pumpkins. The Indians - 


used the pumpkins by putting them > 
into. 


whole, either green or ripe, 
their kettles to cook with corn, 
meat and other things. 

The Indian agent 1n charge of the 
Winnebagoes used to let them hunt 
in bands of ten to thirty for two 
weeks every spring and fall. One 
of their favorite camping places was 
around the bend of the creek at 
Coffin’s Grove. 
able and Mr. Coffin said he did not 
believe the Indians ever took an ear 
of corn or a pumpkin without ask- 
ing leave by signs or the few words 
they knew. On one occasion a party 
of them came to Mr. Coffin’s house. 
After they had seated themselves 
in a circle a squaw unrolled from a 
blanket a three-year-old papoose. 
While the squaw sung a chant the 
Papoose gave a very livelv and 
amusing dance. After he had done 
three of them one of the Indians 
offered to trade the papoose to Mr. 
Coffin for “big ponv and little po- 
ny.” Mr. Coffin did not want to 
trade and told them to “Puccachee,” 
which was Indian for “Go away.” 

When the settlers had lately come 
from the east and were expecting to 
meet savage warriors they some- 
times were badly frishtened by 
these visits of the Indians. Mrs. 
Jennie Noble Robinson, whose fath- 
er, D. B. Noble, settled at “Yankee 
Settlement” in the earlv ’40’s, told 
that a partv of Pawnee Indians on 
a hunting trip appeared over the 
hill from the east. They were on 
ponies, clad mostly in warpaint and 
gave the warwhoop. Mrs. Noble was 
very much frightened as her hus- 
band and other men were working 
in a field in the direction from 
which the Indians came and she 
thought the Indians might have 
murdered them and had come to 
burn the house and kill her and the 
baby girl. At first she thoucht of 
hiding in the smokehouse, then the 


skins, w 


They were peace- . 


corncrib ee seemed. to be in 
a council. Just then the | men carr 

in from the field and asked 
chief, Big Foot, “What are you pe 
ing here, scaring women?” 
Foot flourished his gun above his 


Big 


head, but Albert Noble told him to 


“Puccachee” 
party of men after him in ten min- 


or he would have a 


utes and drove them away with an 


ox whip. 
Even as late as the late ’50’s and 


early ’60’s, the Indians still came | 


occasionally. The late Judge E. P. 
Seeds vividly remembered one inci- 
dent of the kind that happened in 
his boyhood in Manchester. He told 
it as follows: “They were dressed in 
the orthodox fashion of the Indian 
with moccasins, blankets, paints and 
feathers. They went in bands and 
were the terror of mothers as they 
went around begging. This time 
they came into the store of Conger 
Bros., which was then in the old 
Adams building on Franklin street. 
Thev were followed about by a doz- 
en of us little fellows all anxious to 
see and hear as they talked in their 
jargon with many gestures. Henry 
Fox was the clerk. They begged 
for this and that but he _ refused 
them, which we thought very brave. 
When he turned his head to attend 
to something else. an Indian help- 
ed himself to a dipper and some 
other articles, then went out and 
hid them in his saddlebavs. Fox 
discovered the loss and went out 
and got the goods when the Indian 
was elsewhere. When the Indian 
discovered that the goods were 
gone he was angry and asked who 
had taken them. Someone pointed 
out a little bov and the IJndian 
chased him, swearing in a compo- 
site tongue. while the boy was 
howling lustilv. At last the little 
chap managed to get back into the 
store and hide behind Henrv Con- 
ger’s legs, the latter telling the In- 




















No doubt these la 
were more dangerous 
often drunk. It was against th 
to sell liquor to the Indians bh 
there were bootleggers who supplied — 
them. There is a record of a man — 
who was arrested for supplying the — : 
Indians with liquor, and who was | 
acquitted by having his trial held — 
in Dubuque county instead of Del- — 
aware. Conditions must have been — 
bad there to be worse than they ~ 
were in this county, where even in © 
the county seat a gang of hocdlums 
would sometimes set up a keg of 
whiskey in the street and try to 
compel every passerby to take a 
drink. = 


In time the potter class of citi- . 
zens gained control of the situation 
but by that time the Indians were 
gone from this region where they 
seemed to have been more “sinned 
avainst than sinning.” Probably 
none of us could honestly wish for 
their return yet it is sad to think 
of a race of human beings so com- 
pletely driven from their homes 
that the only trace of them here is 
an occasional arrowhead and a few 
mounds of earth which may have 
been erected by a more ancient peo- 
ple. the mound-builders. However, 
their memory is perpetuated for 
“the everlasting rivers speak 
their dialect of yore.” In our state 
thev have given us the names Iowa, 
Maquoketa, Wapsipinicon, Black 
Hawk, Keokuk, Sac, and very many 
others. These are the enduring 
monuments of an almost forgotten 
peonle who used to enjoy the land 
we now occupy. 







_ Permission 


-p int was granted and in the spring of 





i me ae out here when they 


needed to spend the money nearer 
home. 
to the territorial legislature propos- 
ed an act to organize the county 


So the Dubuque delegation 


of Delaware and this was done in 
- December, 1839. None of the in- 
habitants of the new county knew 
anything about it until afterward. 
The legislature also appointed a 
commission to meet in May, 1840, 
and decide upon a location for a 
county seat. They did not do so 
and a second order appointed three 
men from the counties of Dubuque, 
Jones and Jackson to meet in Oc- 
tober, 1840, at the home of William 
Eads. The commissioner from Du- 
buque county, William Smith, was a 
friend of Mr. Eads and wished to 
locate the county seat at Eads’ 
Grove. The man from Jackson 
county did not come and Mr. Den- 
son from Jones county did not favor 
the Eads’ Grove lIecation, so they 
went to consult Joel Bailey, who was 
very familiar with the county from 
having helped survey it. He told 
them he had settled at  Bailey’s 
Ford because he considered it the 
best place anvwhere near the cen- 
ter. His next choice would be 
Penn’s Grove and the third “The 
Lake.” Mr. Denson liked the latter 
location and the two commissioners 
eould not agree. After two weeks 
or arguing and looking around they 
were going home without selecting 
a vlace, when they remembered that 
if they did not select a location they 
would not get any pav. Mr. Smith 
provosed that thev “flip a dollar to 
decide between Eads’ Grove 
‘The Lake’.” Thev did s° and Mr. 
Smith won, and located the countv 
seat near Eads’ Grove and named 
the prospective town “Flivabeth” in 
honor of Mr. Eads’ daughter. Mrs. 
Bennett, whose story was told in 
the second of these articles. 


The settlers in the other parts of 
the county did not like this location 
so they held a meeting and asked 





and. 


1841 the settlers held a meeting at 


- Penn’s Grove and appointed a com- 


mittee to select a proper location. A 
few days later Leroy Jackson, Joel 


- Bailey, William Whiteside and Rol- 


and Aubrey started out to select a 
suitable spot near the center of the 
county. When they reached the 
center near where Delaware has 


since been built they found it to be 


bleak prairie without the necessary 
wood and water. They proceeded 
west to the nearest timber on Spring 
Branch near where the fish hatch- 
ery now is. Here was plenty of tim- 
ber and splendid springs of water, 
but they considered it too hilly for 
a good town site and went on 
down the Branch to where it emp- 
ties into the Maquoketa. There was 
a large level area which the Indians 
had used as a camp ground, with 
plenty of good water and _ well 
sheltered bv hills. 


Some of the committee favored this 
spot but no doubt others saw that 
it would be flooded in high water 
for they did not agree on the loca- 
tion thouch it was a beautiful one. 
The Bailey’s Ford Jocation was safer 
but too far west of the settlements 
so they went east to “The Lake”, 
where there was also a large spring 
and a grove of burr oaks. As they 
were riding along and had reached 
a little “run” west of the lake, a 
large deer sprang up and_ stood 
looking at them. Aubrey always 
carried his trusty rifle and as he dis- 
mounted and raised his gun it oc- 
curred to Jackson to use this inci- 
dent to help decide and he _ said: 
“Now, Aubrev, kill that deer and we 
will stick the countv seat stake right 
here.” The deer fell dead and 
Jackson’s remark was taken in 
earnest and the stake was planted 
on the southeast quarter of section 
17, townshiv 88. 

The next step was an election to 
give the voters of the county (there 
were less than forty of them) the 
choice between the locations and to 
choose county officers. Twenty-five 
votes were cast for the location at 
the lake so that was declared the 
countv seat. though the people of 
Eads’ Grove precinct fought hard 
for “Elizabeth.” Even Mr. Bennett 
came to vote though he had been 
away for some time. When some 


naked YT 


legislature if they might choose 
their own county seat. 


challenge any illegal vote.” When 


Mr. Bennett heard of Mr. Bailey’s 


remark he walked up to him. The 
bystanders were probably anxious as 





‘one told Joel Bailey that Bennett  __ 
-intended to vote he replied, “I shall | 


many people were afraid of the 


brave but lawless Bennett. He said 


to Mr. Bailey, “They tell me you 
have come here to challenge my 
vote. No man ever challenged my 
vote and it wouldn’t be healthy for 
one to, for there is a finger that 
never trembles,” and he shook it in 
Mr. Bailey’s face. 
calm and pleasant manner, the lat- 
ter replied, “Is this Mr. Bennett? I 
am glad to meet you. I have always 
wanted to get acquainted with you,” 
and he reached out his hand. Mr. 
Bennett shook hands. Then: Mr. 
Bailey said, ‘“‘They tell me you have 
not lived in Iowa for over a year. 
Now if you offer to vote, I shall re- 
quire you to swear that you have 
been a citizen here in the territory 
for the last six months.” Bennett 
ae no reply and did not try to 
vote. 


The returns of the election had to 
be taken to the Dubuque county 
commissioners and Chas. Hobbs, the 
clerk of the new county, walked to 
Dubuque with them. 


_ The next problem was how to buy 
the land as the county had no 
money. The new county commis- 
sioners (supervisors) authorized one 
of their number, Wm. Whiteside, to 
borrow money to buy the land for 
the county seat at a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed 40 per cent, but 
they did not succeed in getting a 
loan so they had the quarter sec- 
tion pre-empted (marked as theirs) 
at the land office in Dubuque. It 
would cost $200 to pay for it at the 
recular price of government land, 
$1.25 per acre. Money was very 
scarce among the settlers and many 
of them had to borrow to pay for 
their own land and pay 25 per cent 
interest for short time loans, which 
no doubt often meant foreclosure 
and trouble. More than two years 
passed in unsuccessful efforts to 
borrow the monev for the county 
seat. hence no buildings were erect- 
ed there. The settlers decided that 
they could at least give their coun- 
tv seat a name and a meeting was 
called for that purpose at Penn’s 
Grove, a few miles north east. Some 
wished to name the new town 


With his usual 


\ 





vi Upreesnthe at Esineaahes 
ate as it was the name of th 


ty seat of Delaware county, New. 4 
York, after which this county had 


been named by Thos. McCraney of 
Dubuque. The name “Delhi” re- 


ceived a majority of the votes cast. 
Mr. Bailey then surveyed and plat- — 


ted into lots the prospective town. 

Though they could not pay for 
the land the settlers decided that 
they must erect a court house on it 
to have some place for the county 
officers to meet so in the winter of 
1842 they gathered with their teams 
and axes, and some cut logs, mostly 
hickory. on the south side of the 
lake. Others hauled them across on 
the ice, while others raised them in- 
to a building 18x24 feet, two stories 
high. This building was located a 
little northwest of the Silver Lake 
park of today. It had been planned 
to have the court room on the lower 
floor and the jury in the loft. The 
gable ends were built un and the 
ridzepole andrafters put into place. 
They broveht some rough lumber 
from Olmstead’s mill for floors but 
the countv could not raise the $65 
necessary to get a roof and door and 
windows so the building was not 
finished for several years. When 
it was stormy the county officers 
met in some settler’s cabin. In fair 
weather the jury usuallv sat in a 
grove not far awav. The roofless 
building was used as a schoolhouse 
several years. 


More than four vears passed and 
still the county had not been able 
to borrow the money to buy the land 
for the new town which could not 
be built until they could secure title. 
At last Lawrence McNamee of Colo- 
ny and Leroy Jackson of Hopkin- 
ton, who had a little more money 
than the other settlers, each ad- 


was still over 20 per ci 
title to the land was se 


(ela . 
John W. Clark, “whose nts near 


the big spring was the only hotel — 
until 1851 and was also the first 
store. A. K. Eaton and Mr. Phil- 


lips also had cabins near. Chas. W. 


Hobbs had built a cabin a little 
southwest of the county seat and 
was living there when the first 
district court met in Delhi in the 
fall of 1844. As clerk and recorder 
he is said to have done a very good 
job of starting the books of the new 
county. In 1844 his wife was ap- 
pointed postmistress and Delhi be- 
came a postoffice though it was not 
yet a town. 
Hobbs cabin and the _ walled-up 
spring which furnished them water 
are still in existence and it is hoped 
that they may be preserved as prec- 
ious relics for many years to come. 
This is probablv the only vestige of 
the buildings of the ’49’s.. There 
are a number which date back to 
the earlv ’50’s. Many of them are 
built of brick made nearbv and 
some are of stone. In 1850 the 
county had decided to build another 
court house with a jail in the base- 
ment and pay for it with Delhi lots 
at $5 each and with county war- 
rants. By 1853 this was completed. 
This old court house was afterward 
used by the old scldiers of the 
Civil war as a meeting place. In 
1909 the court house square was 
given to the town of Delhi. The 
two-storv brick building on it was 
erected in 1857 for county offices 
and records. We should he grate- 
ful to De'hi for keeping these his- 
toric buildings so well. 


Though the present series of ar- 
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the Turtle Creel eos 
queton and Ft. Des I 
via Bailey’s Ford | 
Grove to California. 
home was the home of Judge 
ley while he lived in Delhi a 


place was the old home of F. B. 
Doolittle who built the court house 
of 1851 and took his pay mostly in 


town lots from which he developed ~ 


the infant town considerably. The 


‘Perkins. Corbin and Brayton houses 


and some others were the homes of 
influential men of the community. 
The John Sweeney house west of 
the bridge was built by the Metho- 
cists in the early ’50’s as a church. 
When the church had to disband 
during the Civil war the building 
was sold to the Catholics. who used 
it for some time. The brick house 
en the corner north of the school 
house was the home of Major 
House. 


Years passed, the western part of 
the county had been settled and the 
towns of Manchester, Earlville and 
Delaware established on the rail- 
road. During the vears from 1869 to 
1880 there was much talk of moving 
the county seat to one of the above 
towns and several elections were 
held. In November, 1880, the coun- 
tv seat was moved to Manchester. 
The present court house was built 
in 1894. Stone from the county jail 
at Delhi is said to have been used 
in its foundation. 
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a ol he. Stee into place 


with clay. The mortar was made 
from lime prepared in this way. 


a5 They rolled together enough logs 


to make a hot and lasting fire and 


threw limerock, which is plentiful 


in Delaware county, onto the pile. 
When it had burned down the lime 
was ready for mortar. Later some 
men made a business of burning 
lime to sell to new settlers. Some 
of these old lime kilns may still be 
~ seen and many buildings still stand- 
ing show the good quality of the 
mortar. 

The girls and younger children 
were busy preparing the food at a 
camp fire or later at the fireplace. 
There were no stoves brought in 
until after 1850. 
brass kettles were heavv and it must 
have been hard to lift them from 
the crane in the fireplace. A long- 
legged skillet was used for frving 
and sometimes food was broiled or 
baked in a Dutch oven or a board 
before the fire. Somebody, usually 
‘-one of the little girls, had to watch 
_ the baby to keep him from getting 
into the fire or running into the 
high grass where snakes lurked. 


The little bovs could pick up chips 
and chop small limbs of trees into 
fuel with the hatchet. All the men 
and bovs and some of the women 
and girls had to spend a good deal 
of time cutting wood to suvvlv the 
fires for there was no other fuel to 
be had. Hickorv made such hot and 
lasting fires that it was a favorite 
fuel in the lone cold winters. 

Often the father or an older bov 
made the furniture which consisted 
of a table. some benches or stools, a 
few shelves for dishes. a hed. and 
nerhans a trundle bed or cradle for 
the little ones. The trundle bed 


was pnushed under the hig bed in. 


the davtime to give more room in 
the small cabin. If the familv was 
well-to-do. thev mav have broucht 
a bureau. a sninning wheel or some 
chests of clothing from the east. 
Guns and vowder horns were hung 
on the walls. Most cabins had a 
rude loft which was reached bv a 
ladder. Here the children sleot on 
the floor and were lulled to sleen by 
the pleasant sound of the rain pat- 


ine 


aiid “puild. the chimney either of 
stone and mortar or logs covered 
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tering on the roof about a or 
three feet above them, or shivered 


as the winter wind sifted the. snow 
under the shakes or shingles of the 
roof and made a white coverlet for 
their bed. It was not pleasant to 
get up and shake the snow out of 
one’s clothes and boots in the dark 
of a winter morning. Maybe this 
was no worse than the discomfort 
of the low loft on a hot summer 
night when the heat from. the 
kitchen fire below had risen all day 
to meet the heat of the sun on the 
roof and the small one-pane win- 
dows in the gable ends did not let 
in much air. Very likely they were 
not open as the mosquitoes were 
very numerous and many people had 
some form of malaria so they were 
afraid of “night air.” There were 
no screens to keep out the mosqui- 
toes and flies as screen-wire was 
not invented until many years later. 
Sometimes a smudge of smoky fuel 
was used to keep the insects away, 
but the smoke was unpleasant too. 
When the family were eating, es- 
peciallv if there was company, some 
child had the task of shooing the 
flies from the food and the people 
with a leafy branch. Neat house- 
wives sometimes supplied branches 
for the flies to roost upon at night. 
Otherwise they roosted on _ the 
strings of pumpkin or other food 
suspended from the ceiling to dry. 
The flies and the smoke from the 
fire blackened the walls and ceiling, 
which were too rough to wash with 
a cloth so at the fall and spring 
house cleaning times they were 
whitewashed with some Delaware 
countv lime which made them sweet 
and clean. The ceilings were bare- 
ly high enough to permit a six-foot 
man to stand in the room so a large 
boy or girl could reach them to do 
the whitewashing. When the girls 
made up the beds in the loft it must 
have been a disagreeable job as the 
roof was too Iow for them to stand 
erect even in the center. Later, 
when frame houses were built. ma- 
nv of them were the familiar “story 
and-a-half” that we see in old 
houses, such as those on Favette 
street which were erected in 1855, 
when Manchester was started. 


The women. and girls who hap- 
pened to live in sod houses must 
have had a hard time to keep their 
homes looking neat. especially if the 
floor was also of dirt. Sod houses 


=) 


were not so common in Delaware 
county as they were further west 
for most of the early settlers could 
get logs or stone and by the time 
the prairie portions were settled 
there was lumber to be had. On a 
farm near Masonville there was @ 
sod house and a nice little pig pen 
of green sod with a pretty white pig 
in it. The “Soddies” were cool in 
summer and warm in winter and 
cheap to build. It is said that at 
least two old sod houses are still in 
use in another county. 


Sometimes the log cabins had dirt 
floors which must have been hard 
to sweep with a broom made by ty- 
ing twigs to a stick. Usually the 
floors were made of rough boards or 
logs smoothed on one side with an 
axe. History does not tell how many 
splinters got into the feet of bare- 
footed children or into the hands of 
the girl or woman who kept the 
floor white by scrubbing it with 
soft soap and sand. 

Late in the ’50’s a loom for weav- 
ing rag carpets: was brought into 
Milo township. Women and girls 
were soon busy changing old clothes 
into neat balls of carpet rags. One 
of the first women to get her rags 
ready was terribly disappointed in 
the carpet she had worked so hard 
to prepare for the weaver did not 
know how to properly arrange the 
colors so she wove each color by it- 
self and the result was three or 
four yards of black, followed by 
half a dozen yards of blue, red or 
yellow in large patches of _ solid 
color. They soon learned to arrange 
the rags in stripes that would 
match when the strips of carpet 
were sewed together (another task 
for the girls). It was thought .nec- 
essary to have all the colors of the 
rainbow so the women and girls 
colored the rags with bark, roots, 
butternut shucks, or indigo, cop- 
veras and cochineal from the near- 
est store. 


Sometimes the weekly washing 
was done bv holding the clothes in 
a stream and pounding them with 
smooth sticks. as is still the custom 
in some foreign lands. This was a 
good iob for the bovs as they did not 
mind splashing about in the water. 
Sometimes the big brass’ kettle 
would be taken to the spring or 
river, a fire built under it and the 
washing done there to save carrving 
the water. When the women and 


girls washed on a washboard the. 
heavy articles, such as quilts, were 
placed in a barrel or tub and a boy 
washed them by pounding with a 
club made for the purpose. The 
brass kettle served as a boiler. 


The big brass kettle was also used 
in making the soft soap with which 
the washing was done. The wood 
ashes from the fire were saved dry. 
Some day in early spring the boys 
and girls were told to get ready for 
soap making. The ashes were placed 
in a large barrel or V-shaped vat 
and every half hour two or three 
quarts of water were put on the 
ashes. By the second day the strong 
black lye began to run out at the 
bottom into a trough or dish placed 
to receive it. When enough lye had 
been obtained, the boys helped car- 
ry the soap-grease which their 
mother had been saving up all win- 
ter and empty it into the great ket- 
tle. They then built a fire under 
the kettle and one or two of the 
children had to watch the boiling 
of the grease and lye combination 
‘est it should boil over, meanwhile 
tirring it to prevent burning and 
also keeping the fire going proper- 
lv. When one kettle was done it 
vas emptied into the soap barrel 
and a new kettleful started. This 
process was continued until the 
grease was all used or the barrel 
filled. The last run of lye, being 
weak, was used for making hulled 
corn or hominy. The corn was boil- 
ed in the lye until the hulls and 
outer skin were softened so _ that 
thev could be rubbed off. After 
much washing and rinsing to re- 
move the lye and hulls, the corn 
was boiled in salted water and when 
the children ate it in milk or fried 
in ham fat. they thought soap mak- 
ing time had some rewards. 


Most of the tallow was not used 
in the soap if the housewife wished 
to make candles. One wav of do- 
ing this was to run the tallow into 
the tin moulds which many of us 
have seen. The other way was to 
dip them, which. was done bv ar- 
rancing rows of wicking twisted 
together with a loop at one end 
through which a rod was run. The 
tallow was melted in the big ket- 
tle. Taking one end of the rod in 
each hand the candlemaker im- 
mersed the wicks in the melted tal- 
low and then hung the rods over 
the backs of two chairs to harden 
while she dipned other rods of 
wicks. When the tallow had hard- 
ened thev were given another quick 
dio in the tallow and hung to har- 
den again. This process was con- 
tinued until the candles were the 





right size. Several dozens could be sé , 


made at a time by this method but 
they were not so smooth and well- 
shaped as those made in moulds. | 


When candles were not .* be had, 
the settlers had to work by ve fire- 
light or use a burning stick as a 
torch, or use an homemade lamp 
which consisted of a rag tied around 
a pebble or button and placed in a 
saucer of grease. Pewter lamps 
shaped like a_ shallow gravy-boat 
had a device for holding the wick. 
These remind one of the pictures of 
lamps used in Bible times. Even 
in- 1861, kerosene, which had been in 
use but a few years, was worth six- 
ty cents a gallon. Sometimes it was 
called “rockoil.” In some parts of 
the country people had been using 


a@ more modern lamp with whaleoil | 


in it. 


The pioneers had to make their 
clothing by hand and sewing took 
up much of a girl’s time. In a few 
instances Delaware county pioneer 
women did their own spinning and 
weaving, but usually the materials 
were purchased at Dubuque, Rock- 
ville or Delhi or at Clement Coffin’s 
store in Coffin’s Grove. 

There was no regular dressmaker 
to be called on but if some woman 
obtained a new pattern from her 
relatives in the east it quickly 
went the rounds of the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. R. W. Tirrill said: “Ma- 
ny of the people brought good 
clothing with them from the east 
and made it last as long as possible 
and after a few years they did not 
resemble a late fashion plate. I 
recollect going to church at Straw- 
berry Point and several of the wom- 
en wore aprons to church. One 
woman wore a blue denim dress and 
a black silk apron.” 

The women and girls made sun- 
bonnets for summer and hoods for 
winter. Some of the sunbonnets 
were stiffened with slats of paste- 
board. When possible they had 
white sunbonnets to wear to church. 

As all sewing was done by the 
slow hand process all little girls 
spent much time learning to sew. 
Their mothers measured off a daily 
“stint” on the long “over-and-over” 
seams of sheets and pillow cases 
which must be done before they 
could go out to play. When the 
sheets got worn in the center these 
seams were ripped and what had 
been the outer edges sewed togeth- 
er for a new center. The girls had 
their “stints” of patchwork too. 
Women and girls were very much 
interested in getting pretty new 
patterns for their quilt blocks. They 
got a good deal of enjoyment out of 





eradialy worked its bout 1 fyestward ae 


BesideS the foot-power — machine 
there were invented small ma- NS: 


chines which were clamped to the 
edge of a table and propelled by a 
hand-turned crank. When one 
looks at the fashions of the time 
as pictured in Godey’s Lady’s book. 
and sees the yards and yards cf 
ruffles with which clothes were 
trimmed, one can appreciate that 
even a hand-sewing machine was 
better than setting all those tiny 
stitches by hand. 


Knitting the family stockings, 
mittens and caps or hoods kept 
women busy from early childhood 
to old age. In some families the 
boys were expected to knit their own 
stockings. One very little boy used 
to go to sleep over the tiresome job 
but was awakened by a stern “Ro- 
bert, your feet will be cold before 
you get those stockings done.” So 
the poor little fellow, not much over 
four years old, had to wake up and 
keep on knitting. 

The boys wore heavy leather 
boots. The little fellows felt very 
much dressed up if their new boots 
had red tops and copper toes. As 
the footwear of both boys and girls 
was of heavy teather and there 
were no overshocs the thick wool 
home-knit hose were necessary to 
kcep their feet from freezing as 
they tramped long miles to school 
or took long rides with the slow- 
plodding oxen. Older boys and men 
who stood all day in the snow chop- 
ping trees to clear off the land were 
very careful indeed to grease their 
footwear so that it would not wet 
through so readily in snow and 
mud, nor be so stiff after wetting. 
Rubbers had not yet been invented. 
Sometimes the boys and men wore 
clethes, caps and moccasins made of 
the skins of deer and other animals. 
If there were any one in the family 
who could spin and weave heavy 
homespun cloth was preferred for 
the boys’ garments. R. J. Bixby, of 
Edgewood, one of the most honored 
of the pioneers, says that when he 
was dressed up to come to Man- 
chester to have his first picture tak- 
en he wore a pair of home-made 
pants, woven in his grandmother’s 
loom, which were made with the 
stripes running around the leg. He 
felt very much dressed up. 

Other proud moments of his boy- 
hood were those when he was trust- 
ed to go alone on errands. His 
father put a bushel of corn in a 













he showed as a boy 
one of the traits which have 
- made him one of the most respected 
rs and useful citizens of this part of 
Iowa. 

In the spring and early summer 
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Fortunately most pe our troubl 


times. 
These boys and ionis who lived 
here in early times did their part ae 
of the work so well that they were 
of great help in making this a BIO 
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HOW THE PIONEER CHILDREN HEL 


. Many of the pioneer experiences 
which may have been considered 
hardships by their elders were en- 
joyed by the children on account of 
the novelty and even the danger. 


The boys and girls found enough 
peril to give interest to their trips 
after wild fruit, nuts, honey and 
game in the possibility of coming 
upon a rattlesnake or a wolf, wild- 
cat, bear or panther. None of these 
were numerous except the wolves. 
The snakes were much more dan- 
gerous as both timber and prairie 
rattlesnakes were very plentiful and 
even came into the houses of the 
settlers, gaining entrance easilv as 
there were no screen doors and the 
log walls and stone chimneys afford- 
ed good hiding places. One mother 
went to look at her babv which she 
had placed on a bench in the sun 
for airing and fownd him looking 
at a rattlesnake coiled un on the 
bench beside him. She managed to 
reach around the corner of the cab- 
in and snatch the child away with- 
out alarming the snake. A few vears 
later this mother was sick and her 
son, now grown to be about seven 
vears old. was not onlv “man of the 
house” in his father’s absence. but 
had to helo get the simnle meals of 
the familv. When he started out 
of the east door to set some water 
he found a rattlesnake on the door- 
steno trvine to get a little chicken 
from a brood nearhv, He then tried 
to go out the west door but the mate 
to the rattler was coiled on that 
doorstev. He knew it would not do 
to frichten his mother or little sis- 
ters and that he must get rid of the 
snakes. so he trok a running iumyp 
ont of the west door and landed 
down the hill awav from the snake. 
He then nroreeded to kill them 
both. Probablv everv bov or girl of 
those davs had similar adventures 
and learned to be alert at work or 
play. When the children went to 
carrv water or a lunch to their fath- 
er plowine in the field thev would 
watch the nlow turnine out the blue 
racers. or if thev went to fish they 
mieht see enormous brown’ and 
white watersnakes sunning them- 
selves in viles. When picking 
strawherries in the grass thev might 
come unon a laree bull snake which 
was terrifving to look at but really 
quite harmless and useful for kill- 
ing field mice and ground squirrels. 


The rattlers in the more open coun- 
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try were soon thinned out by the 
settlers and their hogs, but in the 
rocky bluffs they lived in great col- 
onies for many years. In August, 
when both the children and their 
parents were gathering the sweet 
and juicy wild blackberries in great 
pails full these rattlers were espe- 
cially cross as they were shedding 
their skins. At this season they did 
not always warn by a rattle. Chil- 
dren learned to be careful and avoid 
danger and very few were bitten. 


Gathering wild fruits and nuts 
was one of the wavs in which the 
pioneer children helped to feed the 
family while having a good time 
themselves. It is hard for us now 
to realize the great abundance of 
wild fruit. Red and yellow plums 
covered the ground under the trees 
though eaten bv wild animals and 
the settlers’ cows and hogs. Great 
vines were loaded with wild granes, 
and if the children became tired of 
gathering them thev could stop and 
eniov a gravevine swine. The wild 
crabapvvles furnished their beautiful 
fracrant blossoms for the children 
to pick and after frost in the fall 
the anoles made good sauce when 
sweetened with maple suvar or ho- 
nev. These apnles could be kevt fresh 
for winter use which was fortunate 
as the pioneer mothers could not 
go to the store to buv fresh fruit 
and had no glass iars in which to 
can it. The children helped their 
mothers drv plums. graves and ber- 
ries. Tt was auite a task to cut 
pumpkin in strips and string them 
to hane up and arv, and to cut corn 
from the cob and put it to drv. 
Sometimes the virls helned_ their 
mothers make plum or pumnvkin or 
grave “hutter” or voreserves but the 
earliest settlers did not have suear 
for iellv. The preserves and “but- 
ter” covld be made from brown 
suvar or honev. Sometimes plums 
were scalded and nlaced in a large 
jar or barrel filled with water and 
kent for months without sweetening. 
White snuear was exvensive as it 
was imnorted from London and 
came in the farm of a solid cone 
weiehing several pounds and wrap- 
ped in blue naner. Tt was known as 
loaf surar and was too great a lux- 
ury for pioneers even if there had 
been any stores in- which to buv it. 
The brown sugar was quite dark. 


Sometimes there were several inches 
of soft bruwn sugar in the bottom 
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of the sorghum barrel whi 
lighted the children, but the chief — 
sugar supply was from the maple ~ 
trees. In the spring the children ~ 
and their parents, too, were kept — 
busy tapping the trees, gathering — 
the sap and boiling it down to syr- 
up or sugar. One of the large 
groves of maples belonged to Coun- 
ty Judge Benson, who lived near the 
present location of the power dam 
near Delhi. Their “sugar-bush” was 
across the river and the boys cross- 
ed with a boat to attend to it. One 
night as thev were going home with 
a great kettle of hot syrup in the 
boat one of the boys fell backward 
into it and was severely burned. 


Honey was the principal sweeten- 
ine used bv the earliest settlers. The 
wild bees. were very numerous and 
the nioneer boys enjoyed hunting 
bee trees. When they did this they 
went out with a piece of honey- 
comb in a baitbox. The hunter 
watched urtil he found a bee when 
he would canture it in his box. Aft- 
er it had auieted down it would go 
to work on the honey. The box was 
then onened and the bee would rise 
in the air. circle around a few times 
and fiv in a “bee-line” for its home 
tree. In a little while it would re- 
turn with other bees. Bv watching 
their flisht home with honey. the 
hunter would soon be able to find 
the tree. The bovs knew how to 
cut down the bee tree so as to keep 
the honev from being iniured and 
the hees from stinging them ser- 
iouslv. Sometimes one hundred 
pounds of honev would be found in 
one tree. The honey was kept in 
berrels if there were anv to be ob- 
tained. If there were none the 
settlers made kegs bv hollowing out 
sections of large logs. The broken 
combs were made into. strained 
honev and beeswax and the combs 
of hetter quality saved separately. 

After a few vears those who had 
monev eould buy brown sugar and 
New Orleans molasses at the stores, 
and the settlers began to raise sor- 
ghim. Tt was considerable work to 
strin and cut the cane but the bovs 
did not mind it much for they liked 
to chew the care and take the loads 
to the mill where a blind horse 
tramved in a circle all day long to 
run the crushing machinery. They 
liked to watch the juice run out and 
to see the vats of boiling sorghum, 


but the best time of all was when it 
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to make candy for company. 
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eat is safe to say that every boy or 


girl spent much time in the fall 


— 


gathering a good supply of nuts and 
hulling them to use both as food and 
a treat in winter. In those days 
there was no trouble about nuts and 
wild fruit being-wormy as the wild 
birds were so numerous that they 
kept down insect pests. There were 
huge walnut trees three feet in di- 
ameter and towering fifty feet to 
the first limb. ‘The ground under 
them was covered with nuts. The 
tall hickories were also loaded, as 
well as the butternuts, while thic- 
kets of hazel brush were everywhere, 
so there were all the nuts the chil- 
dren could gather and plenty for 
the squirrels besides. The squirrels 
deserved to have some for it was 
their habit of selecting a fine nut, 
digging a hole two or three inches 
deev to hide it and then covering 
it over nicelv and patting the ground 
down over it that planted many of 
the nut and oak trees. 

In the early days when it was 
necessarv to take the wheat fifty 
miles to mill. peonle sometimes ate 
boiled wheat. cracked corn, hulled 
or parched corn in place of bread. 
James Milrov said that during their 
trving first winter in the Hopkin- 
ton region thev ground their corn 
bv punching holes in an old tin 
pan and using the rouch edges as 
a erater. We can well imagine what 
a tiresome task those children had 
to get meal fine enough for corn- 
bread. 

Svlvester Toney has given us an 
account of his personal experiences 
as a hov who lived about four miles 
north of where Manchester now is. 
His stenfather died soon after 
breaking uv 20 acres of land to raise 
a crov. Mr. Tonev said: “I told my 
mother I thought I could split the 
rails to vrotect that 20-acre field. 
She thoucht I was rather small to 
undertake the job but finallv con- 


sented that I should try. The first’ 


dav I worked all dav, and_ snlit 
eighteen rails. However. T kent at 
it and finallv after much hard labor 
split enough to fence that 20-acre 
field. Mother hired a man to lay 
the ‘worm’ of the fence and then 
she and I laid up the fence. 

“At having time. although I was 
quite young, I would take a scvthe, 
rake, jug of water and my dinner 












mow grass ac ‘our stock to eat in 


MOP.) winter. From this place I could not 
see any sign of fence, house or trace 


of the hand of man in any form. 
Mother and I afterward hauled this 
grass to the farm. 

“Our living was always very plain. 
The first winter we could not get 
wheat and had to use Johnnycake 
for breadstuff. My stepfather was 
still living so we had plenty of 
venison, as he killed eighteen deer 
that winter. Once I came with the 
oxen and wagon to a place near 
where the Clarence House (Meggen- 
burg’s store) afterward stood to get 
two deer which my father had kill- 
ed and hung up in a burr-oak tree. 


‘We cut the venison into strips and 


dried it. It hung in the attic where 
we slept and we could reach out at 
any time of night and feel it. It was 
all the meat that we had. I grew 
so tired of venison and johnnycake 
that I have not cared for them 
since. We paid a neighbor $1.25 per 
bushel for our corn. I remember 
taking a load of corn to a mill near 
Colesburg to get it ground for us 
and our neighbors, Mrs. Roe and 
Mr. Bell. When we wanted sugar 
we went to Delhi for it. We would 
take the oxen and wagon, go down 
and get a 100-pound sack of New 
Orleans sugar, as black as could be, 
for which we paid $5.00. I remem- 
ber the first flour we got. When we 
got the wheat bread it was just like 
having a piece of pie to us children, 
even though the bread was made 
from grown wheat and was_ so 
stickv vou could take a piece and 
throw it against the side of the 
house and it would stick there.” 


When a bov vot a piece of bread 
he vrobablv felt that he had earn- 
ed it. No doubt he had done his 
share in clearing the land and 
helving to plow it with the great 
breaking plow drawn by several 
voke of oxen. If the crop were corn, 
it had to be vlanted by hand and 
cultivated with a hoe. The _ boys 
and girls could do much of this as 
well as the husking and shelling to 
get it readv to be eround. If the 
croo were wheat it was sown by 
hand and then dravcged with a 
home-made drag. possiblv only some 
tree branches. When it was ripe 
the bovs’ father cut it with a 
“cradle” which was something like 
a scvthe but had several wooden 
teeth to hold enough grain for a 
bundle. It was the boy’s iob to tie 
it firmly with a band of the straw 
and stand the bundles up _ into 
shocks, meanwhile keeping a sharp 
lookout for stiakes and bumblebees 
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“concealed under the bundles. 


| Next 
the boys helped their father haul 
the bundles to the barn or stack. 


Then there was a long job, some=- 


times lasting for weeks, of pounding 
out the grain on the barn floor or 
some other hard surface with a 
flail. This was hard work and the 
boys were glad when their father 
allowed them to do the threshing 
by piling the bundles on the floor or 
hard ground and driving horses or 
cattle over them. They were hap-. 
pier when the first threshing ma- 
chines came. What excitement there 
was when the horses drew the big 
separator into the yard and the men 
set the horse power with its pro- 
jecting sweeps where the teams 
were hitched. Every boy, and girl 
too, was watching to see how their 
pet Dandy or Nell would behave 
when the machine started up as 
most horses were frightened by the 
noise and commotion and they also 
disliked traveling in a circle and 
stepping over the tumbling-rod 
which conveyed the power to the 
machine. Many a boy thought it 
would be wonderful to be the driver 
who rode all day on the platform in 
the center and whipped up each 
lagging horse to take its share of 
the work. The boys had _ their 
share too, helping bring the bundles 
to the machine, holding and carry- 
ing away the sacks and piling away 
the grain in the hot dusty bins. The 
girls were very busy helping their 
mother cook quantities of food for 
so many hungry men, waiting on 
the table and washing the dishes. 
Whatever the method of threshing 
erain, there was always a job for 
the bovs afterward cleaning the 
Girt, chaff and weed seeds from the 
wheat that was to be used for flour 
or seed. At first this was done by 
the method. centuries old, of throw- 
ing the grain up and letting the 
wind blow away the dirt. Later 
fanning-mills were used and the 
bovs would take turns turning the 
crank while the other poured in the 
grain and took it away cleaned. 
Buckwheat was very cheap as it 
could be raised on land broken too 
late for other crovs. A_ kind of 
Johnnvcake or shortcake could, be 
made of buckwheat flour and pan- 
cakes with maple syrup, honev or 
sausave were aS popular as they 
are todav. Rve flour was sometimes 
used. especiallv in “rye and iniun” 
bread. Wheat bread was at first 
of the kind known as “salt risings” 
but in a few years yeast came into 
use. It was made at home from 
hovs gathered and dried for the 
purpose and was a semi-liquid. 





make > sath 
ground-cherry, sorrel, vinegar, berry 
and plum were some of the kinds. 
Some women tried to make mince 
pies by using pickled pumpkin for 
apple. In later times green  to- 
matoes were used as a substitute 
in mince pies but it was many 


years after this county was settled 


before people found out that to- 
matoes were good to eat. They were 
grown only as a curious plant with 
beautiful fruit. In Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s book, “A Lantern in Her 
Hand,” she tells of her hero, Will 
Deal, giving a “love-apple” (tomato) 
in a flower pot to the heroine, Abby 
Mackenzie, with the warning to be 
careful as it was very poisonous. 
This was in the Cedar Falls neigh- 
borhood, considerably later than the 
period we have been studying. 

One of the first vegetables grown 
by the settlers was turnips which 
could be planted late after a new- 
comcr had broken up some land. 
The children ate raw turnips instead 
of the variety of fresh fruit they 
have today. When company came, 
they were sometimes offered freshly 
washed turnips as_ refreshments. 
Potatoes yielded well in the new soil 
and so did pumpkins, watermelons 
and other vine products. The Roe 
children, who lived in the Eads’ 


Grove neighborhood, tried planting ~ 


pumpkin seeds on the sod roof of 
their house. These grew nicely un- 
til about half-size when on a rainv 
night the soil washed out from un- 
der the pumpkins and they rolled 
off the house and pulled the vines 
with them. Cabbage, beets, peas 
and beans were raised and when the 
corn was in “roasting ears” they en- 
joyed it even though it was not as 
good as our present sweet corn. 
Butchering time had much inter- 
est and also much work for the 
children. Hogs were very cheap as 
each settler had large droves which 
ran in the woods and fed on acorns, 
being fed corn only in winter. It 
was a lively job for the boys to 
bring them in from the woods. Aft- 
er the hogs were dressed the chil- 
dren helned make sausage, head 
cheese and lard and tended the fire 
of hickorv chips or corn cobs. to 
smoke the bacon and hams. When 
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dried. Some shee tcc we 
for making candles. 
The boys furnished | Hes go 


of the meat for the table by catch- 
ing fish, which was easy as_ there — 
were plenty of fish and no laws to 
prevent snaring, spearing or sein- W 
ing them as well as catching with — 


the hook. Hunting was easy too as 
prairie chickens, pigeons, wild ducks 
and geese, quail, rabbits, squirrels 
and raccoons were plentiful and 
deer and bear meat were often aded 
to the bill of fare. 


son used in the ’40’s to kill deer to 
supply the family is still as good as 
ever. 

If it had not been for the. eggs 
and meat of wild fowl the early set- 
tlers would have gone hungry for 
poultry and eggs. The hawks were 
so numerous in Eads’ Grove that 
Mrs. Clute said it was almost im- 
possible to raise poultry. Condi- 
tions must have been better at Bai- 
ley’s Ford, for Mr. Bailey was given 
a pair of chickens on a trip to Du- 
buque in the early ’40’s and kept 
them successfully. These were prob- 
ably the first domestic poultry in 
this part of Iowa. 

One of the jobs hated by both 
boys and girls was churning with an 
old-fashioned dash churn, the dash- 
er of which was worked up and 
down from fifteen minutes to an 
hour or two depending on the tem- 
perature and ripeness of the cream. 
Butter was worth but little as there 
was no market for it until 
Loomis began to buy it and Sell it 
to the big steamboats on the Mis- 
giesippi in the early ’60’s. His suc- 
cess led to the starting of the Spring 


Branch creamery which obtained 
first premium on butter at the 
Philadelphia Centennial exposition 


in 1876 and created a growing de- 
mand for Iowa butter. Throughout 
all these vears the bovs and girls 
did their share of herding the cattle 
or hunting them as all stock ran at 
large. Then there was the milking 
to be done and the milk set in pans 
or crocks for the cream to rise, aft- 
er which there was the iob of 
skimming the cream, feeding the 
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made of a file which Mr. Coffin’s 
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the salt into ‘the butter 


rd aera working 


ed into a tub or jar. Mi 
butter were kept cool by wee hung 
in the well or spring which supplied 
the family with water and it was 
the children’s job to get them when 
it was time for a meal as well as to 
bring fresh water to the house. 

Besides helping with the cooking, 
dishwashing, etc., the girls would 
roast and grind the coffee, if they 
were lucky enough to have any, in 
the hand coffee mill. They also 
ground the spices which were all the 
flavoring obtainable. If the family 
Gid not have a coffee mill the stick 
cinnamon, whole cloves, allspice or 
pepper were pounded fine with a 
mortar and pestle and many a small 
girls’ arm ached before she finished 
them. Then for.a rest she might 
get the job of chopping cabbage or 
meat with a wooden bowl and chop- 
ping knife. 


The settlers missed apples very 
much, but soon after 1850 Mr. Clute 
of Fads’ Grove and F. B. Doolittle 
of Delhi began to raise apples and 
apple trees to sell and many or- 
chards were started. The True and 


- Platt orchards and nurseries near 


Edzewood did their share a little 
later. Jt would seem strange to us 
not to be able to buy fresh, canned 
or dried fruit but the pioneer’s sup- 
ply was limited to the wild fruits 
produced here. In later years when 
dried anpnles and peaches were ship- 
ped in they were a great treat. 


When you consider that even the 
tasks of herding stock, clearing the 
land and cutting stovewocd all con- 
tributed to furnishing tne food sup- 
plv it will be seen that the pioneer 
children helved greatly in providing 
food for the family. The faithful- 
ness with which they worked helped 
to brine success to their parents and 
build up the county. 
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the wild flowers, 


neighborhood. 


, dae ves ‘first 
vas allowed to range 


re time es milk the cows: or to 


_ pring the oxen and horses in to 
drive. 
have fields of grain they fenced 
the cattle out and still let them 

- run at large, 


When the settlers began to 


later it was necessary 
to have someone herd the live stock 


and many a boy or girl spent long 
‘days alone watching them. Though 
~@ lonely task it was not unpleasant 


for the country was so. beautiful 
and there was constant interest in 
birds and animals. 
Then they could practice riding on 


horses, colts or cattle, not only in 
usual way but standing up or lying 


down. Sometimes neighbors would 
combine their livestock and the 
young herders would play together. 


A typical incident in the lives of 
these young herders was the exper- 
ience of Cyrus McNamee. Mr. Mc- 
Namee’s father, Lawrence McNa- 
mee, settled on the county line north 
of Colesburg in 1842. Cyrus, then 


eleven years old, helped to drive 


their cattle overland from Missouri. 
For the next four or five years he 
almost lived on horseback, either 
looking after the cattle or going for 
the mail. This was before Coles- 
burg was started, though Mr. More- 
land lived near there. The country 
was covered with heavy timber. The 
road to Elkport was only a “blazed” 
path through the woods. A few set- 


tlers were at Millville on the stage 


line between Dubuque and Ft. At- 
kinson. Once a week Cyrus would 
ride ten miles through the woods to 
Millville to get the mail for the 
: One dark night a 
panther followed him, but fortu- 
nately he was near enough home to 
get there Bately. by going at full 
speed. 


At one time eighteen of their cat- 
tle strayed in the thick woods. Cvrus 
hunted through the woods north 
and east of their home for nearly 


‘a week but did not find the cattle. 


His father grew uneasy and hinted 
that the boy had been “monkeving” 
instead of hunting. This hurt Cy- 







cows distinctly. 


rus’ pride : 


' Some hunters told him of having 
seen several cows over on the Mis- 
Sissippi river bottoms. He headed 
straight for the river and, on reach- 


ing the bluffs near Buena Vista he > 


could hear the bell on one of the 
He had to make a 
wide detour to get down the bluff 
to the flat, where the cows had been 
feeding on wild pea vines. He drove 
them up the Mississippi to the 


mouth of the Big Turkey, and from 


there on to Millville. 


Pv this time it was dark and it 
was very difficult to find his way in 
the dark woods and still more diffi- 
cult to drive the unruly cattle. The 


only way he could tell where the 


cattle were was by listening for the 
bell and the old cow who wore it 
made it harder for him by crossing 
the Big Turkey and starting north 
instead of south. They were then 
above Millville and he had to get 
them back down the river before he 
could start on the road for home. 
He rode around the bell cow and 
forced her to cross the river, know- 
ing the others would follow their 
leader. They did so but the old bell 
cow insisted on going up the river. 
Cyrus saw that he could not get 
them started for home in the dark- 
ness but he was determined to stay 
with them. They wandered on for 
some distance and then the cattle 
lay down to rest while the tired 
boy on his weary horse guarded 
them all night, with no sleep ex- 
cept such naps as he could get on 
horseback. 


In the morning the bell cow start- 
ed off southwest through the tim- 
ber. By this time the boy was so 


‘bewildered from his wandering in 


the darkness that he did not know 
where he was. He kept on follow- 


ing the cattle and along in the aft- 


ernoon they came out of the woods 
into some open country and before 
long he saw some old cabins he had 
seen before and he knew he was 
but two miles from home. He press- 
ed on as fast as the tired animals 
could go and reached home about 
four o’clock. It is easy to imagine 
that his first words on entering the 
cabin mav have been. “Oh. mother, 
I want something to eat right away,” 


a cal 


+ he Pciaica up “old 
. Charley” early in the morning, and y 
told his parents that he would not 
be back that day if he did not find 
the cattle. 


a Sipe 


for he had been riding tar Meacied 
thirty-six hours with only such ber=- | 
ries and other wild fruits as he 
could snatch in the woods. After 
satisfying his hunger he probably 
went to sleep. 


Girls as well as boys traveled on 
horseback as soon as their parents 
could afford horses. It was con- 
sidered immodest for a girl to ride 
astride, so they had side saddles 
with an extra horn and one stirrup 
so that a woman could ride quite 
safely and comfortably with both 
feet on one side of the horse. If 
her parents could not afford to get 
her a Side saddle the girl had a 
hard time to keep on the slippery 
back of a spirited horse and if she 
fell she was likely to be hurt as 
propriety demanded that she had to 
wear a long riding skirt which hung 
down so far below her feet that it 
impeded her movements when on 
the ground. In spite of these han- 
dicaps many girls and women be- 
came very expert riders. The late 
Miss Mary Link, though not one of 
the earliest settlers, arrived in time 
to become an expert horsewoman. 
Her family lived at the Dickson 
settlement in the northeast corner 
of the county. Several times she 
rode on horseback to the small but 
busy village of Manchester. Even at 
that time there was no road but a 
cattle-path and there were some 
very boggy sloughs. Nevertheless, 
she went and returned the same 
day, though the distance was twen- 
ty-four miles. When self-rake reap- 
ers were invented she cut many 
acres of grain with one, driving four 
horses. Throughout all the years of 
the county’s history, faithful and 
capable girls as well as boys, have 
helped with the farm work. They 
have made gardens, milked cows, 
fed calves and pigs, helped to plant, 
cultivate and harvest the crops. 


For playthings there were rag and 
wooden dolls, cornstalk fiddles, wil- 
low whistles and balls made at home 
with a foundation of cord or yarn 
and covered with a leather cover. 
Nature supplied many playthings, 
such as good wood for bows and ar- 
rows, clav to mould animals and 
dishes, flowers, leaves, berries and 
soft stones to use as paints, moss 
and sticks with which to lay out 
little farms and a great variety of 
other treasures. 


Mrs. Thomas Elder described some 







the are of. children’ at ros wate 
Branch school as follows: “There in 


Junes of childhood we climbed the 


pliant saplings for acid oak balls. 
There following the gurgling waters 
under the willows and around the 
ferny banks of Spring Branch we 
rambled for pearly pebbles or strell- 
ed upward along the slopes for 
strawberries and June-berries. There 
in sultry Augusts, we found the 
coolest and quietest shades, and 
there in now long gone Septembers, 
at the oak tree roots, and on the 
level mosses of the rocks we played 
merchant, gathering the _ glossy 
crimson gum leaves for silks, the 
brown hickory leaves for  broad- 
cloths and faded lily blades for rib- 
bons, all nicely arranged on shelves 
of bark behind counters of fallen 
logs. The money was pretty round 
acorn shells or tiny white pebbles 
from the brook.” 

Most children had home-made 
sleds and enjoyed coasting as well as 
the young. folks of today. Maybe 
they enjoyed it more as they could 
have their choice of any hill that 
Suited them and there was nearly 
always an abundance of snow. Some- 
times older people who lived near 
a long steep hill, built a sled cap- 
able of carrying a number of peo- 
ple and had exciting times flying 
Swiftly down the dangerous descent. 
An occasional! spill into a big snow- 
bank was taken as part of the fun. 

Of course, there was enjoyment 
as well as profit in becoming ex- 
pert shots and in holding shooting 
contests. The boys liked to “wrestle” 
and the men had their wrestling- 
matches when they met for barn- 
raisings, etc. As most people lived 
near streams a favorite summer 
sport was swimming for the bovs 
and wading for the girls. Fishing 
could hardlv be called a sport as it 
was necessarv to get food. but it 
really was better fun than it is to- 
dav for there were more fish. 

When the bovs were lucky enouch 
to have horses to ride they enioved 
running races. It is said that the 
boys ha7 a favorite racing place 
northwest of where the county 
poor farm now is. 

Sometimes the children of the 
pioneers ‘vere obliged to suffer sor- 
row and to bear heavy burdens be- 
cause of the illness or death of a 
parent. We have already learned 
that the Livingston, Nicholson and 
Toney families lost their fathers 
soon after coming to this county. 


Sometimes it was the mother who 
sickened and died. A particularly 
touching incident was told of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rulon. She came to Iowa 


tled near the 


‘with res a oethi a R 
layton-Dela’ 


county line. When she was : 


quite small her father died and her Slipper 


mother struggled along, 


children in the unsettled country 
where there were no other white 
women and but few men. After two 
years she became very ill. The old- 
est boy, then fourteen or fifteen 
years old, traveled two days to try 
to find a woman to come and care 
for his mother. He was unsuccess- 
ful and, filled with anxiety for his 
mother and the little children at 
home, decided to return to them. 
He found two white men wandering- 
about hunting and asked them to 
go back with him. When he reach- 
ed home he asked his’ twelve-year 
old sister, who had been left in 
charge of the sick woman and the 
little ones. how his mother was 
feeling. The girl answered sadly, 
“She is dead.” 'The mother had re- 
alized that she was about to die and 
in spite of the acony of her physical 
pain and the mental suffering of re- 
alizing that she was leaving her 
children friendless and wnpvrotect- 
ed in that Ienely spot. had laid her- 
self out for burial knowing that her 
children were too voung to attend 
to that sad task and that no one 
else was likelv to come to help them. 
The hunters helved them bury her 
near her husband’s srave. It is 
touching to think of the sadness of 
the five voung orphans, who not on- 
ly bore this crushing sorrow, but 
were obliged to support themselves 
and the vounger. ones. Perhans the 
need for hard work was their best 
remedv for grief. The little Eliza- 
beth lived to become the oldest set- 
tler of Clavton county as the wife 
of E. C. Rulon. 


This incident helns us to realize 
the terrible experience of sickness 
or accident in a new countrv where 
there were no doctors and no money 
to nav for one if he had been here. 
The good mothers doctored their 
children’s ailments with such reme- 
dies as sage. catnin. boneset. must- 
ard. pennyroval. tansv, dandelion, 
cinnamon and rhubarb, blackberry 
and black-cherry juice. mullein 
leaves. smartweed. etc. A child with 
a couch nrohablv had his chest 
ereased with oil fried out from the 
fat of bears or wild geese or skunks 
or else had a poultice of cooked on- 
ions, apvlied hot enough to make 
him writhe. For burns a poultice 
of slippery elm bark was used. One 
adventurous lad who tried an ex- 
periment with gunpowder had to 
ave his whole face poulticed with 
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somehow to support her five little 







unwilling ied were 
take sulphur and molass 5 1 
as a “blood purifier,’ or th | 
sulphur both internally aia extern- _ 
ally to cure the itch. When the — 
country was first settled there was: oH 
a great deal of malaria, usually call- 
ed ague. If people could get it they 

took Peruvian bark (quinine) as a 

remedy. If they could not get this 
they used willow or poplar bark, 
boiled into a tea. When one was 
suffering from the alternate chills 
and fevers of ague he was willing to 
take even such bitter doses to get 
relief. Sometimes the patient was 
wrapped in a pack of wet clothes © 
and given warm drinks to make him 
perspire freely and break the fever. 
For a time there was an idea pre- 
valent that a fever patient should 
not be allowed to drink cold water 
even in small quantities and many 
a vorr sufferer pleaded in vain for 
ceoling drink. 

When serious accidents happened 
people had to care for their iniuries 
as best they could. When the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Eldredge, who settled on 
what is now known as the Powers 
place, broke her leg, her father drew 
it into place and fastened it with 
splints, and in nine weeks from that 
time the little girl walked over a 
mile to school. 

Mrs. John Emrich, who lived in 
Milo township across from where 
Clarence Petlon now lives. was bit- 
ten bv a vellow rattlesnake. She 
killed it and then ran to David 
Conner’s house, falling unconscious 
as she reached there. Mrs. Conner 
sent the children for the cows’ so 
thet she could administer warm 
milk. She hound soft soap and salt 
vn the bitten place, changing the 
poultice frequently until it ceased 
to turn green with the poison. Salt 
pork or snake root was afterward 
apvvlied. Mrs. Emrich lived many 
years afterward. 


When Henry Baker received: ter- 
rible iniuries from his gun while 
hunting. his father-in-law, Clement 
Coffin. took the unfortunate man, 
who had heen suffering from loss of 
blood and shock for some time be- 
fore reaching help, to Dubuque to 
a surgeon, as it was necessary to 
amnputate his arm. In those days 
before anesthetics and antiseptics 
were in use, amputations were very 
serious. Though Mr. Baker was 
weakened by loss of blood and a 
fifty-mile journey over rough roads 
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repared the body 
1 for , while the men made a 
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‘coffin. if there were any boards to > 
be found and dug the grave. The 
earliest settlers could not have a 
minister to help them at such sad 


times but they found their faith in 


other d 
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remedies could ‘save the t 
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and those who came to help « 
for the sick or the dead caught the - 
contagion and died in a few hours. 

It is necessary that we should 
mention these sad experiences to 
get a complete story of the life on igs 
the pioneers. The next chapter will 
tell of something more Heat 
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John Winthrop Corbin claimed 


the distinction of being the first 
white male child born in this coun- 
ty. (There had been the Bennett 
baby and the Dillon twins, William 
and Cornelia, before this but pos- 
sibly they may have died as the 
Bennett baby did.) 

His father, John Corbin, came to 
Towa in the winter of 1937-38. After 
looking around he located on Plum 
Creek in what was later section 6, 
a few rods from the north line of 
South Fork township. He went back 
east to bring back a bride and in 
1840 they came and set up house- 
keeping in the cabin he had pre- 
pared. His father-in-law, Simeon 
Phillips, also came with his family 
and located three miles east of 
where Delhi was founded later. AS 
they came through Dubuque Mr. 
Corbin had purchased six panes of 
6x8 glass and his house became 
known as “the cabin with a window 
in it”? There was not a nail or 
sawed board in the house. The floor, 
door and casines were made of 
puncheons split from logs and hewed 
level and square with a broadax. 
The roof was covered with four- 
foot “‘shakes” laid like shingles. In 
this cabin Winthrop Corbin was 
born January 7, 1841. 

In later vears he said that one 
of his earliest recollections was as 
follows: 

“T was sitting on the floor of the 
cabin with half a watermelon and 
9, case-knife, having a good time. 
Mother was at the door, peeking out. 
She said, ‘Winthrop, come here.’ I 
got up and peeked out of the crack 
in the door under her arm. There I 
saw a large black bear sniffing here 
and there. When he came too close 
to the door mother gave a yell and 
dropped the bar into place. When 
she peeked again the bear was run- 
ning for the timber north of the 
house. In about two hours father 
came home in company with John 
Cutler who lived on a_ branch of 
Plum Creek ahout four miles south 
of where forlville now stands. Aft- 
er a hastv lunch thev mounted and 
put their dogs on the track and fol- 
lowed it throuch the timber nearly 
to Cutler’s cabin, where they re- 
mained ever nivht. The next morn- 
ing. joined bv a few other men. they 
followed the trail again with the 
aid of the dogs. The trail led 
straight across the prairie toward 
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Turkey timber. About noon they 
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stopped at Mr. Mallory’s cabin on 
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leader bow 
er and said, ‘Paneac, heap | 


the edge of the timber. There men ~ 


and dogs had dinner and the men 


had something to drink from their 
host’s barrel. Mr. Mallory and his 
boys joined in the hunt. 
bear was located in a cave. They 
tried to smoke him out but. failed. 
ther plans met with the same re- 
sult, as the bear refused to come out. 
After another council and more re- 
freshments one of the crowd said, 
‘All you fellows get your positions, I 
am going in there and you shoot 
the first thing that comes out.’ 
When all were in their places with 
guns cocked 234 hands on triggers, 
this man, with his bowie knife be- 
tween his teeth, started into the 
cave. He advanced stooping, his 
legs well apart, his hands feeling 
the wall on each side. After going 
a rod or two into the cave he saw 
the shining eyes of the bear. While 
he was thinking what to do the 


bear made a dive to get out and. 


passed between his legs. He at once 
closed his legs on the bear’s body, 
seized the long hair on the bear’s 
haunches, and yelled to those out- 
side, ‘Clear the track, rider is up.’ 
When the mouth of the cave was 
reached he rolled off and the bear 
was shot. They found two cubs in 
the cave. One of them was kept 
chained to a long pole bv Lucius 
Kibbee for a lone time afterward.” 


“About this time we had some In- 
dian visitors. While my father was 
away and my mother and I with 
my sister (almost a babv), were 
alone in the cabin, there was a 
knock at the door. When mother 
opened it there stood ten or twelve 
large tall Indians with feathers in 
their hair and blankets about their 
bodies. Mother was almost scared 
to death. The leader said, ‘Heap 
hungry, Paneac.’ Mother opened 
the door. She knew it was useless 
to do otherwise. They all walked in 
and squatted on the floor around 
the outside of the room. Mother 
told them she had no meat. The 
lender nodded and said ‘Paneac.’ 
(Bread). She took a loaf she had 
recentlv baked in a large bake-ket- 
tle such as was then used in fire- 
piaces. She gave each Indian a 
large slice. She then offered them 
butter but thev all said ‘Nishishin.’ 
(No good). When they had eaten 
the bread they arose and passed 
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“People living from three to 
miles away were neighbors. Su 
pioneers as Jefferson Lowe, 


wild animals. 
‘God would take care of gocd boys’, 
and father told me that ‘God hated 
a coward,’ and that if I ever hap- 
pened to meet any of these wild 
animals the best thing I could do 
would be to look it. fearlessly in the 
eye, take off mv hat and with a 
whoop jump right at it. It would be 
of no use to run away. 


“A few years later when I was 
about eicht years old, I had the 
job of going after the cows every 
night. One night one was missing 
and father sent me out to hunt her 
up, saying that she probably had a 
little calf which was hidden. I 
started out and hunted in every 
possible place on the north side of 
the stream and reached home about 
two o’clock. Father was angry at 
my failure and told me to ‘go and 
get her and no more fooling.’ I 
felt sore and tired, but started out 
acain on the south side of the 
stream. By the time I reached the 
trail through the timber that con- 
nected the Jackson and Corbin 
ranches it was pitch dark. I turned 
down the trail toward the stream, 
when all at once I saw a large ani- 
mal standing squarely across my 
path. Its head was turned toward 
me, its ears moved and its tail 
swung from side to side. I stopped. 
I wanted to run away but I re- 
membered what father had told me 
so I took off mv hat and with a 
whoop iumped right at that animal. 
It turned out to be a weed with 
branches of white flowers swaying in 
the breeze. I concluded not to wade 
the stream in the dark but to go up 
stream about twenty rods to a foot- 
log. I found my way by the tons 
of familiar trees which showed 
acainst the sky. In the woods I 
could not see my hand before my 
face so T got Jown and ‘cooned’ that 
log. I reached the farther’ end, 
rose to mv feet and went plump in- 
te the arms of mv mother. She had 
waited for me at this log, knowing 
I would have to cross it. She had 
kept still while I was crossing for 
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f epeey Guroak. scarred by 
by fires. One evening late in De- 
Be cember, father was visiting Jeff’s 
- eabin, it being their custom to get 
- together evenings as often as pos- 
sible. When father went away at 
night mother made him leave the 
dog ‘Brave’ at home. About eleven 
o'clock father started for home with 
a quarter of venison on his back. He 
had not gone far when he heard 
the howl of a wolf. Others answer- 
ed and in a short time he was sur- 
rounded by wolves, excited by the 
odor of fresh venison. They sneaked 
up in the rear and squatted down 
in front. He became alarmed as 
there was no tree near to climb, but 
he managed to stand them off until 
he reached the lone scrub oak. He 
climbed this tree and cut a stout 
cudgel from a limb. He _ called 
‘Brave, here, Brave.’ The. wolves 
were jumping up nearly to where 
he was located. In the midst of 
their snarling and howling he heard 
the doz coming on the frosty path. 
He called once more that the dog 
* might locate him. When the dog 
came father jumped down, cudgel 
in hand, ready for action, but the 
wolves slunk away and he _ and 
Brave and the venison reached 
home safely.” 


It is said that about this time a 
woman on horseback was overtaken 
bv wolves on the east slope of Bow- 
en’s prairie and eaten. The horse 
manared to get home, bleeding from 
wolf bites. 


In a previous chapter we learned 
of the Scotch settlers in the south- 
east part of the county. One of 
them. Hugh Rose, was a frequent 
visitor at the Corbin home. He was 
one of those who made the over- 
land trip from Hudson Bav in the 
30s. Mr. Rose thcucht Mrs. Cor- 
bin’s plum sauce, made from the big 
yellow plums with pink cheeks, was 
better than the sauce he made and 
asked for the recipe. When she told 
him he said “That is the wav I 
make it but mine does>’t taste like 
yours.” Mrs. Corbin asked "ow he 
made it and he said, “I got a large 
kettle, filled it with nice plums, put 
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ata for 
pickles. “He planted several acres of 
cucumbers, and tended them care- 


_ fully. Evidently the Scotch were not 
“> familiar with cucumber pickles for 


he allowed them to get ripe before 
taking a wagon load to Dubuque to 
sell. People laughed at him so he 
dumped them in a slough and came 


home sadder and wiser. 


The September after Winthrop 
Corbin was nine years old his fath- 
er called him and his sister, Esther, 
out cf bed at one o’clock in the 
morning and told them to go to the 
home of their grandfather, Simeon 
Phillips, who lived at what has since 
been the L. Schnittjer place, and 
tell grandmother to come at once, 
as their mother was ill. 

The air was chilly and there was 
no moon but the stars shone bright- 
ly. These small children had to go 
through two miles of timber and 
one mile of prairie. In the timber 
they could hear animals moving all 
about them but it was too dark to 
see them. When they reached the 
prairie they could see the wolves 
about them. Winthrop had cut a 
stout cudgel for defense. Little Es- 
ther was so frightened that she 
tried to cling to her brother and he 
had difficulty in keeping his arm 
free to use the cudgel. At about 
three o’clock in the morning they 
arrived at the home of their grand- 
parents and delivered their mes- 
sage. Their grandmother was hor- 
ror-stricken to see the _ children 
there at that time of night. 


As has been stated in these ar- 
ticles snakes were very numerous, 
the small prairie rattler or mas- 
sasauga and the large yellow rat- 
tler being the only dangerous kinds. 
When on the prairie where no sticks 
were handy people would sometimes 
kill rattlers by jumping on them. 
There was a den of rattlers on the 
river, near what was known as 
Peter’s quarry. One Sunday when 
Winthrop Corbin and Henry Phil- 
lips were about eight years old, they 
armed themselves with ironwood 
sticks and visited that den, though 
they were barefooted. They found 
a level sunny place where they kill- 
ed and placed in one pile twenty- 
four large yellow rattlesnakes, while 
manv escaped. A year or so later 
Winthrop killed a very large rattler 
in the log schoolhouse, while the 
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g school in 1849 in a small frame — 
building where the A. B. Wheeless | 
house was afterward located. The — 
teacher was Miss Hannah Martin — ‘i 
and she forced strict discipline with | 
a bunch of crabapple sprouts, fast- 
ened together at the large end. 
When occasion demanded she ap- 
plied this bunch of sprouts to the 
bare legs of her pupils. Mr. Corbin 
did not say just why this was im- 
pressea on his memory. 

Mr. Corbin’s description of “but- 
cher days” is quite interesting. In 
the early days the settlers let their 
In the fall they 
grew quite fat on acorns and nuts 
and were then given some corn to 
finish them. There was no sale for 
live hogs. All must be dressed and 
taken to Dubuque or some _ other 
market, where they would be stack- 
ed in piles until they could be trans- 
ported further east. This could not 
be done until the weather was cold 
enough to furnish natural cold 
storage. When the cold weather 
came every settler who had hogs to 
kill made a “bee,” sending word to 
his neighbors. Sometimes they would 
arrive the night before the appoint- 
ed day, if their homes were distant. 
A big fire was built with logs on the 
side and smaller limbs in the cen- 
ter and a number of stones placed 
on the pile. Close by on a sled or 
platform there was a large barrel 
filled with water. When the stones 
were hot they were thrown into the 
barrel of water to heat it hot enough 
to scald the hogs so that the bristles 
could be scraped off. One man shot 
the hogs, another “stuck” them and 
another removed the entrails, while 
others scraped off the bristles. The 
water was kept hot by heating the 
stones again and again as needed. 

Often the wives of the men would 
come to visit and to help get up a 
good dinner. After the men and 
women had had a good chance to 
visit and the hogs were .all dressed 
and hung on a pole with a high 
fence around to keep the wolves 
away the neighbors went home. In 
a few days thev met at another 
neighbor’s and butchered his hogs. 
When all had butchered their hogs, 
two or more neighbors would load up 
the dressed hogs, and take them to 
Dubuque to trade for their year’s 
supplies. As the price of dressed 
pork was often only $2.00 per hun- 
dred their income was not very large 
and it was hard to get enough to 
pay for land even at $1.25 per acre. 














was pate ie Dvd, ‘Sawyer in tk 
early ’50’s. He carried a large stock — 
of goods and bought everything the 


settlers had to sell from a half doz- 
en quail to a carload of wheat and 
paid cash. He had a train of teams 
which hauled all this produce to 
Dubuque and brought back mer- 
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ing. A drunken ma > came » OU 
a saloon and sat beside him and 
showed him a handful of gold mo- 
ney which the man said he must — : 
spend before he went home or his th all th 

wife would think he had not been Mey carrying 1 ra; | 
enjoying himself. Very likely his across the numerous 
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_ The story of the pioneer children 
would not be complete without an 
account of the schools they attend- 
ed., 


The first school house in the 
county was built at “The Colony” in 
1839 or 1840. It burned down two 
months later and the teacher fin- 
ished the term in Jane Cole’s cabin, 
which was used until a schoolhouse 
-was built in 1853. 


In Delhi the first school was held 
in the roofless court house for about 
six years, until a schoolhouse was 
built in 1852. 


At Rockville a log schoolhouse was 
built on the edge of Dubuque county 
in 1843, and about nine years later a 
brick schoolhouse was erected which 
was in use for many years. 

It will be remembered that the 
earliest settlers in the southeast part 
of the county were Scotch from the 
Selkirk colony in Canada. As most 
of these Scotch settled at Scotch 
Grove, the first schoolhouse was 
midway between Scotch Grove and 
the Hopkinton settlement. It was 
intended to serve for the children 
of both settlements but it gave the 
children from either settlement a 
long and sometimes dangerous walk 
each day. The first teacher, Miss 
Beard, taught in 1849, and she was 
followed by a Mr. Wilson, no doubt 
the same man who taught in several 
other Delaware county schools. 
About 1850 the school was moved to 
Hopkinton and kept in an old wag- 
on shop until 1855, when by private 
subscription and the money received 
from the sale of the log building, 
they were able to build the first 
brick schoolhouse in the county on 
land donated by Leroy Jackson. 

During the decade from 12840 to 
1250 there were a number of schools 
held in the homes of settlers, the 
cost of hiring the teacher being met 
by each patron paving about a dol- 
lar for each pupil he sent to school. 
There was no township or county 
organization, and no county super- 


intendent or teachers’ institute until . 


1858. Fads’ Grove, Coffin’s Grove, 
Dickson’s and Yankee Settlements 
had schoo's during this period. At 
Bailev’s Ford a stone schoolhouse 
was built a little scutheast of the 
present residence of Ray Connell 
and the children from as far away 
as “The Bay” and Sprine Branch 
attended it. When it burned down, 
sometime in the ’50’s, the school- 
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houses were erected on the east and 
west sides of the river and at “The 
Bay” and Spring Branch. 

For many years the school year 
was divided into two terms, four 
months in the summer and about 
the same in the winter. The small 
children attended in summer and 
the large boys and girls in the win- 
ter, though there were numerous 
exceptions in both terms. The wages 
paid were about one dollar per term 
for each child. Sometimes board 
was furnished by each family in 
turn and sometimes the _ teacher 
boarded herself at this wage. As 
late as Civil war times the maximum 
wage was $12 a month and the 
teacher often “Scarded around.” It 
was quite an event in the lives of 
the pupils when it came their turn 
to board the teacher. Sometimes it 
was quite an event in the teacher’s 
life too if she had to spend the hot 
summer nichts in a low cabin loft, 
sleeping on a bed on the floor with 
the little girls. These teachers were 
often very young, being permitted 
to teach as soon as they could pass 
the examination, at the age of fif- 
teen or even a year or two younger. 
One who taught in the south part 
of the county as late as Civil war 
times. told how desperately home- 
sick she was through the long June 
to October term. Only once during 
that time did she have a chance to 
take the lone rice of about twenty 
miles home to se@ her mother for a 
fow minutes. Murine this brief vis- 
it she cried most of the time because 
she had to go back. The journey 
was made in a lumber wagon over 
rough roads. 


If these Jong terms through the 
heat of summer were hard on the 
teachers. who could at least move 
around the room, how much worse 
thev must have been for the little 
beginners whose feet did not reach 
the floor and who were not inter- 
ested in the dull work of learning 
their ABC’s. As mothers were so 
busv with their own work little ones 
who had older sisters to take them, 
were sent to school at the age of 
three or four, so that the teacher 
could earn her salarv bv caring for 
them. A kind teacher allowed them 
to take a nan in the lone afternoon. 

All carried their lunch of bread, 
meat or boiled eggs, with perhaps 
doughnuts, pie and pickles jumbled 
together in the tin pail. Frequent- 
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ly a hungry boy would eat all his 
lunch at the forenoon recess and 
have nothing left for the noon hour. 
All the flies in the neighborhood 
found out when it was meal-time 
and came to the feast and if a 
child had molasses or honey on his 
desk or his face and hands, he en- 
tertained swarms of flies all the aft- 
ernoon. The children managed to 
have a good deal of fun at recess 
and noon playing ball, “ante-over,” 
“pullaway,” “old witch,” “crack the 
whip,” etc. In winter they coasted 
or skated if hills or streams were 
handy, or made snow-forts and had 
battles with snowballs. If the snow 
was not deep “fox and geese” was a 
good game. When the drifts reach- 
ed a height of five feet to ten feet 
with a hard crust it was fun to run 
over them or dig caves in them. 


Few of the country schools had a 
convenient supply of water, but 
there was always some boy or girl 
who preferred to go a half-mile or 
so to the nearest spring or well for 
a pail of water rather than sit in 
the stuffy school-room. It was cus- 
tomary for two friends to go to- 
gether and carry the pail between 
them. When they reached the 
schoolhouse, many hands were wav- 
ing in the air with the request, 
“Teacher, please may I get a drink?” 
or “Teacher, please may I pass the 
water?” If the teacher consented, 
the pupil carried the pail and dip- 
per from desk to desk and all drank 
with no thought of possible germs. 
The fact that they were ignorant of 
the presence of germs did not save 
them from infection and many chil- 
dren died of contagious diseases. 
Diphtheria was especially deadly as 
there was neither quarantine nor 
anti-toxin. 


There were also serious epidemics 
of scarlet fever which took many 
lives. As to the diseases of child- 
hood they were thought to be neces- 
sary, as the following incident will 
show. In the winter of 1855 the L. 
A. Loomis family lived in a low loft 
over the A. R. Loomis store about 
where Drew’s store is now. Little 
four-vear-old Allen ran down into 
the store to look for amusement. A 
man who was having the measles 
came into the store and picked up 
the little bov and held him in his 
arms so that he would catch the 
disease, and “have it over with.” 
He caught the measles and gave 
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them to hist three sisters, but phi mn Kec 
ys the teacher. Th 


tunately all recovered without ‘ser- 
icus consequences. 


Jacob Platt, who was brought to 
Dickson Settlement, Colony town- 
ship, in 1843, by his parents,, when 
he was two years old, tells of the 
first school in Dickson Settlement. 
This school was located in NE NE 
section 23, Colony. It was 12x14 
feet, built of logs and daubed with 
mud to fill the cracks and keep out 
the wind. The floor was split bass- 
wood logs laid with the flat side up. 
Seats were made of the same ma- 
terial with legs about two feet long. 
The writing desk was made by put- 
ting one-half of a split basswood 
log against the wall in the crack be- 
tween the logs of the schoolhouse 
wall. This was kept in place by 
two legs that rested on the floor. 
The roof was held in place by poles 
about six inches in diameter, one 
pole upon each row of_ shingles 
which were split from a straight- 
grained log, and were about three 
feet long. There was a fireplace at 
one end of the school-room. ‘There 
was no door but a piece of carpet 
kept out some of the cold and 
storm. From this. description it 
would seem that this dark little 
building must have been cold in 
winter and hot in summer and the 
smaller children sitting on the rough 
backless seats with their legs dang- 
ling must have suffered. greatly. 
The first teacher waS a woman. 
There were eleven scholars and as 
the wages were $12 for the term of 
three months a young man who liv- 
ed nearby paid the extra dollar to 
add to the $1.00 per pupil. This 
teacher who received $4 per month 
boarded herself. 


As schools were started in the 
early settlements, each school was 
independent, governed by three di- 
rectors and financed by subscrip- 
tions. The teachers were examined 
by one of the directors, the exam- 
ination consisting mostly of “the 
three R’s—“reading, riting and rith- 
metic.” The teacher was also ex- 
amined in the art of making pens 
out of goose quills. Writing was 
taught by the teacher setting the 
copy and the scholars imitating it 
in a home-made copy book if they 
could get a few precious sheets of 
paper. One of the rules was to keep 
the end of the pen stock pointing 
squarely over the shoulder. Arith- 
metic was taught mentally until the 
pupil had learned addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. He 
was then given a slate and pencil 
and the teacher “set him sums” 
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The school day was not only meron 


9 a.m. until 4 p. m., but in the win- 
ter time was from daylight till 


dark and in the summer time the 


school closed in the evening in time 
for the scholars to get home by 
sundown. Those who lived: farthest 
from the school were dismissed first 
and others afterward according to 
the distance they had to go. Many 
of the pupils came two or three miles 
and some even farther. Even after 
this period of years one feels sym- 
pathy for the little folks who had 
to rise before daylight, help with the 
work at home and take the long 
walk to school. If it was cold their 
feet, clad in heavy leather shoes, 
were numb when they reached the 
school and when the chilled feet 
began to hurt and itch it was al- 
most impossible to sit or stand as 
still as the teacher demanded. Aft- 
er a long day of uninteresting les- 
sons there was the tramp home 
again, more chores and an early 
bedtime. 

Mr. Platt said, “the teacher had a 
list of rules governing the school. 
These rules were read to the pupils 
every Monday morning and upon 
violation of them a light punish- 
ment was inflicted for each offense 
under each rule. When a pupil had 
broken three rules or one rule three 
times he was punished by a severe 
whipping, generally with the consent 
of the parents who advocated the 
doctrine that the more severe the 
punishment. the better the scholar 
was made. Our teachers sometimes 
had what was called a ‘lookout.’ 
This was one of the scholars who 
stord on the end of one of the 
seats and watched the rest of the 
pupils. When he saw any breaking 
of the rules or whispering he threw 
a ruler at the offender, calling him 
or her by name. This scholar then 
had to take the ruler to the teach- 
er who would give the culprit sev- 
eral sharp raps on the palm of the 
hand with it. This scholar would 
then mount the seat and watch for 
another victim, and at the least of- 
fense the ruler was thrown and 
that fellow would then go up and 
get his punishment. This process 
kept on until the school board put 
a stop to it, for the lookout would 
often throw the ruler at some one 
who was not whispering in order to 
get back to his seat. The ruler was 
made of black walnut, about two 
feet long and two inches wide and 
three-fourths of an inch thick, bev- 
eled on one side. The fellow that 





This seems too much 
practices in Squeer’s school in 
olas Nickleby and we are gla 
soon discontinued for the more ti : 
pupils must have been kept in a — 
state of fright injurious to their — 
health. While most of Delaware — 
county’s teachers have performed 
their duties in a manner to help the 
children kindly up the steep hill of 
knowledge there have been some 
who enjoyed using their power to 
frighten their helpless charges. 
There was one who used to threaten 
various terrible punishments such as 
putting the pupil in the stove. She 
told one little boy that if he did not 
do what she told him she would cut 
off his head and throw it out of the 
window. The little five-year-old 
answered promptly, “I’d go out and 
get it.” 

Returning to Mr. Platt’s narrative 
we read the following: “Teachers 
were sometimes hired for a stipulat- 
ed sum of money and their board, a 
week in each home. If the parents 
liked the teacher he was_ supplied 
with the best they had but if they 
did not like him he was generally 
given the poorest bed to sleep in 
with very little covering. A teacher 
boarding around had for his sup- 
per one evening buttermilk and dry 
cornbread. The next morning he 
heard quite a hammering and 
pounding and the voice of the lady 
cf the house saying, ‘My gracious, 
girls, you will break that skillet. 
What are you doing?’ ‘Why moth- 
er, we are breaking up the corn- 
bread so that we can soak it in 
buttermilk for breakfast.’ The 
teacher was taken with a headache 
at the prospect. 


“Another amusement which . was 
carried on by the larger boys and 
girls was called ‘barring out the 
teacher,’ with the object of making 
him treat the scholars. If the 
teacher missed any days except the 
Fourth of July, he had to make 
them up and in order to do this, 
sometimes would teach on Christ- 
mas or New Year’s. If they taught 
on those days it was the custom to 
treat the scholars. If the teacher 
gave them candy and _ promised 
the treats as soon as he could get 
them, the door would be unbarred, 
but if the teacher failed to treat, 
there was a general melee as_ to 
who should have possession. This 
some times broke up the school. In 
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"enlidren ae craild read in htee New 
Testament, which was their reader — 









Picked a come out ieee 


; The window was rais- 
ed for. these pupils to climb out. 
While they were doing so, the teach- 


er tried to enter and succeeded in 


ae getting one leg and his head in. The 
‘boys pulled the window down on 
his shoulders and he was held a 
prisoner. The boys took off his 
clothes and stuffed them full of 
snow and then rolled him back out 
of the window. He finally begged for 
mercy and went home without his 
hat and with his clothes filled with 
all the snow thev would hold.” We 
wish Mr. Platt had informed us as 
to whether the teacher continued 
the school. 





‘to his. home and he would teach — 


re joyed ae Seemene of seeing which 
_ Se of the two divisions or “sides” would 


miss fewer words and stand up 


- the longer. 


Another evening ‘school was to 
teach singing by note. In the sing- 
ing books each note was represent- 
ed by a different character so that 
the position on the staff did not 
make any difference. The note was 
known by its shape, the first books 
only had four notes but the later 
ones had the full amount. Half and 
quarter notes had different marks 
by which they were known. The per- 
son who could sing the loudest was 


considered the best singer. 


Debating societies and lyceums on 


_winter evenings taught the people 


to study the questions of the day 
and gave them practice in public 
speaking. 

On Sunday the little schoolhouse 
was used as a church if a traveling 
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in school during the week, were re- 
quired to commit to memory verses 
which they would be asked to recite 
on the following Sunday. The little 
ones, who could not read, were ar- 
ranged in classes and the teacher 
read them Bible stories and explain- 
ed them. In later years the Home 
Missionary society sent out a li- 
brary of 100 volumes which was 
greatly enjoyed as reading matter 
Was Scarce and these books were up- 
lifting. 


The work done at this school in 
Dickson Settlement shows us how 
the little schoolhouses provided the 
people with education, recreation, 
music, social culture and religious 
inspiration. Though we may be 
amused at their crudeness, we 
Should honor them as the begin- 


nings of many of the best things we 
enjoy today. 
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word was difficult it might go 
past several before reaching one 
who could spell it correcily and pass 
the others. There was quite a riv- 
alry as to the number of times one 
could “leave off head” and work up 
azain from the foot of the class. 
Sometimes this was varied by “spell- 
ine-down™ and the contests in spell- 
ing between rival schools had all the 
excitement of a modem athiectic 
contest. 


He7= leva stre2ks 


when the schools began to prosner 
encuch to get suck things at a Inter 
period. A class would stand im Ime 
amd recite in sings=ng concert 

caurals of the states Penni 
with “Mame. Auevsta on the Ken- 
n@bec: New Hamouchire. Concord on 
th= Me-rimac: Vermont. Monimetier 


multiplication table by singine it in 
@2satof rhyme As was stated last 
week much atiention was paid to 
mental arithmetic more advanced 
sums being done with shte and pen- 
cil If pupils sindied history they 
were spared the task of learning 
about many wars that modern chil- 


to 





we 


“Though our house is an old log 
shanty 


Made of lozs and sticks of wood, 
Slab seats we have a-plenty 
And our will is just as good’.” 


Mr. Albert Smith has ‘told the 


‘writer some of his experiences 
‘when, as a seven-year-old boy, he 
went two and a half miles from his 
‘home in the “Upper Bay” to attend 
‘school in the stone schoolhouse just 
east of Bailey’s Ford. It was a 
‘large school as pupils came for 
‘miles around. The teacher was 2 
‘man named Wilson, probably the 
‘Same one mentioned by Mrs. Clute. 
“When Mr. Wilson went to the di- 
rector, Albert Smith’s father, to ap- 
‘ply for the school and take his ex- 
‘amination to teach, after he had 
‘passed the examination Mr. Smith 
said, “You are an old man to handle 
‘that school. They have thrown 
some teachers out.” Mr. Wilson re- 
‘plied “I will run that school. I 
have never been turned out yet, If 
I am it won’t cost you a cent.” 


On the first day of school he had 
‘his rod five feet long hung up in 
‘plain sight. He said, “I have but 
one rule and that is ‘no whispering 
‘here! That does not mean just a 
little bit. if means no whispering. I 
‘punish with the rod.” 


Mr. Wilson was an_ excellent 
‘teacher and even the rough big boys 
‘behaved well-for some time. There 
was attending the school. a grown- 
‘up young lady who had taught 
school herself. This Miss Connor 
had a little sister attending school. 
One day Mr. Wilson made a writing 
coovv on the little girl’s slate and 
‘told her to copy it. When he looked 
at her slate later there was nothing 
on it. He asked. “Did vou rub them 
out?” The child revlied “Em did 
it.” He turned to the elder sister 
end asked why she had done it. She 
replied “That is no wav to teach 
a child to write. You should give 
‘her pen and ink.” The teacher set 
‘the copy again on the slate and the 
older girl erased it again. Mr. Wil- 
son then said, “I hate to whip a 
grown girl, but vou will have to 
‘either take a whivping or go home, 
‘which will you choose?” She an- 
swered, “Neither.” No doubt she 
‘knew that the big boys had taken 





ing some fun at the teacher’s ex- 
pense. After they had come in 
from the noon intermission he whis- 
pered to little Albert Smith. who sat 
near him, “Give me that book.” Al- 
bert replied, “It is my book.” The 
teacher stamped his foot and said 
sternly, “Charlie Albrook and Al- 


‘bert Smith come out here.” They 


obeyed, the small boy shivering with 
fear and the big boy enjoying the 
excitement. The teacher asked 
what they had said and they told 
him. He said “I did have a whip 
but I see it has disappeared. Have 
either of you a knife?” They had 
not, so he gave Charlie his knife 
and told him to go out and cut a 
sprout from a stump behind the 
schoolhouse. As Charlie trimmed 
off the twigs he slashed into the 
stick in several places. When the 
schoolmaster had received the rod 
he called little Albert up for a 
whipping. He went crying for he 
expected to be nearly cut in two. 
With the first blow the whip feli 
apart and Charlie laughed aloud. 
The teacher said “Take your seats,” 
but they knew that was not the end. 
At recess while the teacher was get- 
ting a new suvplv of rods Charlie 
told Albert that Mr. Wilson would 
probably let him off with the one 
blow and that when he went into 
the entry to get his coat and cap 
after school he must take Charlie’s 
and run down nast Mr. Bailev’s bam 
to the river. When school was dis- 
missed Charlie was kept to receive 
his punishment. As the teacher 
started to whip him he _ dived 
throuch the window and ran off 
through the woods to ioin little Al- 
bert and thev vroceeded across the 
river and south to their homes. 
Charlie did not dare to co to school 


after this and Alh=rt took his books 


home to him. Not long afterward 
the big bovs were skating on the 
river one cold night and the next 
morning the schoolhouse and all 
the books were in ashes. Tt was 
never known whether the fire was 
an accident or not. Instead of re- 
building it the district was divided 
and the “Clark” schoolhouse built 


ey ale 


democrats in the district. It 
be better to call it Milo central than 
to pereptuate this insulting nick- 
rame. 


Years passed. Albert Smith waz 


the Bay. A blizzard came up so no 
cne else came from his home school 
The Bay ‘school wished Albert to 
spell against their whole school. He 
Was sure he could spell any word in 
his speller but did not wish to spell 
against all the others. Chas. Smith, 
who afterwards became one of our 
county officers, suggested that they 
Should choose sides and spell dewn 
and if Albert stood up longer than 
the rest he would secure the victory 
fer his school Linnie Sution and 
Jemina Sheppard chose sides. Al- 
bert was chosen on Miss Sheppard's 
Side. They spelled until only the 
two captains and Albert were left 
Standing . Then the teacher began 
to pronounce words that were new 
to Albert. Though both schools 
studied McGuffev’s speller the Bay 
had a later edition with a Hst of 
proper names. All went well until 
the teacher pronounced the word 
“Llewellyn” for Albert to spell. Nev- 
er having seen this Welsh name he 
paturally hesitated and the 
shouted “The Connerhead is 

He made an attempt to spell the 
word by guess but missed it of 
course and it was passed to Miss 
Shepnard who svelled it correcily. 
Albert asked to be shown the word 
in the book and thev complied with 
his request. Evidently there was no 
hard feeling between the victor and 
the vanauished for he saw her home 
though it was necessary to walk two 
extra miles throuch the blizzard to 
her home and then retrace his steps 


five miles to his own home. The 
friendship begun that night con- 








more — advanced education ~ 


a later date than the period we have 


been studying, we might briefly 
mention them in this connection. 
The Almoral institute, started in 
1857, was one of these. Bowen Col- 
leciate institute at Hopkinton, which 
has been in existence since 1859, has 
also contributed many fine men and 
women whose good influence has ex- 
tended beyond the county. The Se- 
lect High school started by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. L. Doggett in Manchester in 
1858 and continued for seven years, 
was of great service in training 


“were: one ry ipradieys 


’ Pp, store. 


fice 
street and in “Fulbert’s Hall 
was in the second story of 







building now occupied by the A. con C 
It is believed that all the ~ 


buildings used as schoolhouses ~ in 
Manchester are still in existence. 
The first school was held in the 
house at 204 North Tama street, 
Miss Eliza Sellens, teacher. A small 
brown schoolhouse was erected on 
the spot where the Central now 
stands in 1856 and J. Q. Burrington 
was the teacher. This was used for 


school, religious and political meet- 
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ferent periods and it is a 
that most of the events in this ar-— 
ticle occurred in the period metas = 
1850 and the Civil war. . 
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we | have studied of the coming 
the pioneers we have noticed 
- some of the difficulties of their 
‘journeys to reach here, whether 
they came on foot, on horseback 
like the Bennetts, by ox cart like 
the Scotch, or with large covered 
- Wagons drawn by oxen or horses. 
Many of those who came to Dela- 
ware county had traveled by water 
to get here as they came from the 


east via the St. Lawrence river and 


the Great Lakes, or by the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, or crossed the At- 
lantic from their European homes. 
Wherever they came from the 
threshold they must cross to enter 
Iowa was the Mississippi river. At 
least as early as 1838 there was a 
ferry at Dubuque propelled by horse- 

' power. It evidently was not very 
efficient for we read in the sixth 
chapter that it took from 9:00 a. m. 
till 4:00 p. m. to get Mr. Coffin’s 
two heavy wagons across, and that 
the charge was $15. 

When Joel Bailey and his men had 
finished surveying the southern 
townships of the county in 1837, 
they started back to the little ham- 
let of Milwaukee to spend the win- 
ter. When they arrived at Dubuque 
they found the ice on the Mississippi 
was not frozen hard enough for 
them to cross so they stayed a week 
at the only hotel, a long log house 
on the flats near the river. On 
Christmas day they decided to ven- 
ture carefully, with each man car- 
rying a pole to test the ice. They 
led their ponies by long ropes, fifty 
feet behind each man, while their 
belongings were tied in their blan- 
kets: and then tied to the ponies so 
as to drag far behind, making the 
weight on the ice as well distributed 
as possible. Mr. Bailey led the pro- 
cession, carrying his precious com- 
pass and “Jacob staff.” When he 
and his pony and belongings were 
past the middle of the river the 
next man started while the others 
watched anxiously, fearing that the 
thin new ice would break and they 
would be plunged into the _ great 
stream, from the icebound current 
of which it would be almost impos- 
sible to attempt a rescue without 
sacrificing the lives of the rescuers. 
It was sundown when the last man 
got safely across. 

Mrs. J. P. Ball said that when she 
had crossed the river at Dubuque 
She went to a hotel and was givena 
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room aout seven ‘tet square with 
a small wash stand, a bed, mattress 
which was filled with something 
ubout as coarse as hazelbrush, and 
a tallow candle. There was no lock 
on the door so she kept awake to 
be on guard. In the morning she 
started for Delhi in a lumbering 
stage coach. When they reached the 
“seven-mile-house” they stopped 
for breakfast, and were served 
pork, burned biscuit, roilly coffee, 
young onions, and butter that would 
“rival the snow for whiteness and 
an athlete for strength.” After this 
uninviting breakfast they proceeded 
on their way. Herbert Quick says 
that this road was called the Ridge 
road because it followed the hills 
and avoided the sloughs as much as 
possible. Mrs. Ball described the 
journey in these words: “The road 
surely was not a modern auto 
speedway, but rocks, ruts, bogs and 
too much water in some places im- 
peded our progress much of the 
time. There was scarcely a dwell- 
ing house on the route, but the 
prairie was a mass of wild flowers, 
the wild rose and Sweet William 
being predominant, and we enjoyed 
the beautiful landscape when we 
dared let go our hold on the seat 
in front. Going over ruts and, bogs 
sometimes our breath was nearly 
taken from us, but we managed to 
keev our seat through it all and ar- 
rived at Rockville in the afternoon, 
procured water for man and heast 
and then hastened on to Delhi 
where our journey ended.” 


Mrs. C. M. Blanchard told that 
when the company she traveled with 
reached this county they could not 
all get lodging at the Delhi tavern 
and part of the company went on 
to Hartwick to spend the night. She 
was one of those who went to Hart- 
wick. They lodged in a house 12x14 
which already had four occupants. 
To accommodate the twelve guests 
it was necessary to make up beds 
on every available space of floor. 
This made her sigh for the com- 


‘forts of her former home in New 


York and wish to go back with the 
driver but she would not leave her 
aged parents and soon helped her 
invalid mother to make a home for 
a family of five in a very small one 
room log cabin near Table Rock on 
Spring Branch. 


C. O. Torrey related that when he 
came west from Vermont and had 


en ee 


reached Dubuque on foot his first 
sight of the majestic Mississippi 
affected him so that he jumped up 
and down and shouted with all his 
might. After crossing the ferry they 
hired a man to take them to Delhi 
in a large lumber wagon. The 
Seats were boards across the top 
of the wagon box and the roads 
were rough and frozen, so he said 
“we were all rough riders on that 
trip.” 


He secured 120 acres of govern- 
ment land a few miles north of La- 
mont. While walking across the 
county in the neighborhood of what 
was later the Wm. Barr farm, he got 
very close to four deer feeding. It 
was a beautiful sight to see them 
raise their “white flags” and bound 
away toward the timber of Eads’ 
Grove. There were no houses be- 
tween the county corners and the 
German settlement at “New Wine.” 


He returned to Illinois for the 
winter and when he returned in 
April the snow was two or three 
feet deep in some places and the 
weather so cold that they had to 
walk behind the wagon to keep 
from freezing. While he was at the 
county corners he attended a wed- 
ding. The young couple took their 
guests with them on their wedding 
trip, which consisted of a ride in an 
old lumber wagon to Lamont about 
three miles away. The only object 
of interest at Lamont, or “Ward’s 
corners”, as it was then known, was 
Mr. Ward’s small log cabin. The 
wedding party viewed this solitary 
dwelling carefully from every point 
of the compass, and then climbed 
into the wagon and returned to 
County Corners. 


Later in 1856 Mr. Torrey set out 
for Kansas on foot, carrying all his 
earthly possessions in a carpetbag. 
From Masonville he took a bee-line 
across the prairies for Des Moines 
via Vinton. There were no paths 
or roads to follow. It was during 
the days of border ruffian warfare 
and on approaching the Missouri 
river he met men returning who said 
that the ferries were controlled by 
southern sympathizers who took 
northern people to the middle of 
the river and robbed them of their 
teams and other possessions and 
then brouhght them back to the east 
Side of the stream and _ told 
them to go back or be killed. He 
returned to this county and the 







‘hard days of Buchanan’ s admini- | chanced to ae There: ct story — 


stration with its free trade policies. 
He and his neighbors took loads of 
dressed pork to McGregor and sold 
it for $1.50 per hundred after haul- 
ing fifty miles and paying hotel 
bills for two nights besides enduring 
several days of very hard work and 
exposure to intensely cold weather 
when men and teams suffered great- 
ly. 
The earliest settlers had to fur- 
nish temporary homes for those 
who came ‘later until they could 
find a location and get a cabin ‘built. 
This must ‘have been very incon- 
venient and disagreeable for the la- 
dy of the house, as she had hardly 
enough room or food for her own 
family, but she accepted the addi- 
tional burden cheerfully as part of 
her responsibility in building up the 
county. For ‘the first fifteen or 
twenty years of the history of the 
county this sharing of homes with 
newcomers was a very common 
thing and many lasting friendships 
were formed in this way. When a 
new party of travelers settled in a 
neighborhood they were soon made 
to feel at home. H. W. Graves said 
“The first visitors we had at our 
new home was a_ surprise party 
headed by Franklin Emerson. Mrs. 
Royal Hickox told my wife that she 
would have ‘to get supper for the 
crowd—25 or 30 persons to feed in 
a house 16xI8. Nevertheless the 
supper was got and we had a good 
visit.” 

Such gatherings were very fre- 
quent considering the number of 
settlers. Sylvester Toney thus de- 
scribed a typical pioneer party: ‘For 
our amusement we used to hitch 
up the oxen to our sleds and go ‘to 
dances in ‘the neighborhod, ‘shin- 
digs’ as we called them. I remember 
that at one of these gatherines a 
young fellow named George Bliss 
went outdoors with me and propos- 
ed that we:count the teams hitched 
around there. There were eithteen 
yoke of oxen ‘turned around ‘to the 
sleds eating hay and ‘two ‘teams of 
herses. As far ‘as I could see ‘the 
oxen were just:as good to take a 
voung lady ‘home with -as anything 
the young men drive todav. At the 
dances good strong cowhide boots 
and home-made clothes were plenty 
good enough and the fellow who 
could make ‘the most noise was the 
best dancer.” 

Even the men who lived alone in 
their scattered little loz cabins were 
ready to entertain ‘the travelers who 


told of a man who arrived in a sleet 


: epar 
storm at the home of two bachelors. — ay: Mor th 
‘They invited him in. He said, “What 


They 
The 


shall I do with my horse?” 
replied, “Lead him right in.” 


horse was led into the cabin and ~ 


tied in one corner. While one of the 
hosts was getting supper ‘the other 
reached up and pulled down some 
of the seed corn which was drying 
on poles and fed the ‘horse. By 
that time supper was ready and 
then ‘they all went to bed together, 


and even if the cabin was small and 


crowded they enjoyed a good night’s 
sleep. History does not state how 
the horse enjoyed the novel exper- 
ience of spending the night in a 
cabin by ‘the fire, but it is safe to 
conclude he preferred it to being 
out in the wet and cold. 


After several years of freely en- 
tertaining all who happened ‘to 
come along it is no wonder that 
the housewife, on whom ‘the bur- 
den of providing for so many guests 
must have borne very heavily at 
times, sometimes concluded it was 
not always her duty to provide for 
every one who came along. Frank- 
lin Emerson told of an_ incident 
which happened when he went to 
Hazel Green township to buy a 
sheep. On arriving there he told 
his business and said that the man 
with whom he was dealing would be 
obliged to keep him overnight. The 
man said it would be inconvenient 
but that the man in the _ second 
house from there would keep him. 
On proceeding to said, second house 
Mr. Emerson found it to be a log 
cabin just built with a blanket for 
a door. The ladv said she would 


‘like ‘to accommodate him but that 


thev had iust moved in and could 
hardlv keep themselves. She di- 
rected him to the dwelling of Mr. 
Brown. about a mile away. Mrs. 
Brown being very sick, he could not 
stav there and was sent on to Mr. 
Flint’s house. Jt was raining by 
this time. Mr. Flint would not be 
home until ten o’clock and his wife 
refused to take in a stranger. Mr. 
Fmerson then told the hired man to 
ask her if she had anv objections to 
his sitting in front of the barn while 
it rained. This singular request 
caused the lady to invite him in. 
She made many apologies and said 
that evervone around there’ kept 
sending travelers for her to keep 
over night and she was determined 
to put a ston to it. One can hardly 
blame her for coming to that con- 


weeks at a time, a 











cared for travelers, sor 


gonietiiesttnel traveler oe - in 
and must be cared for through long ~ 
days and nights in ‘the crowded lit-— 


tle one-room cabin. If the illness 


was contagious, the infection spread — 


to members of the family often with © 
tragic results. 
true in the early ’50’s when new- 


This was especially 


comers brought ‘the terrible scourge 
of cholera with them and they and 


those with whom they came in con- 
‘tact died after a few hours’ illness. 


Travel of today is so easy that it 


is hard for us to realize the diffi- 


culties encountered when there were 
no roads or bridges. It is said that 
the first roads were _ established 
along Indian trails that had been | 
chosen by ‘the redmen as the best 
route between given points, As In- | 
dians travel in single file these 
trails were but paths. They could 
be used by a man on foot or on a 
horse, but when the wagons came 
it was much more difficult. Some of 
the paths were cut wider and roads 
established upon them which have 
been, in use until modern times, to- 
gether with parts of the old military 
and territorial roads. As the new- 
comer journeyed along through wood 
and prairie, through streams and 
sloughs, he must carry supplies of 
food as there were few dwellings 
where he could secure a meal until 
Dubuque and Delaware counties be- 
gan to have more settlers in the 
late ’40’s and early ’50’s. No doubt 
much of the “malaria” of ‘the early 
settlers was due to the drinking of 
surface water. One man recalls that 
when they were coming to the coun- 
tv they had to strain the “wigglers” 
out of their drinking water. In 
another family a small child was 
crying for a drink when none could 
be obtained and its resourceful fa- 
their stopped the team, took a cup 
and got some of the milk supply 
provided for the colt. 


Travel in winter was very dan- 
gerous on account of the peril of 
perishing in snowstorms or being 
overcome by cold. There are num- 
erous instances of early settlers be- 
ing frozen to death when they 
ventured to mill or even to a neigh- 
bor’s. Some of the experiences of 
winter travel will appear in our next 
chapter. 


Those who were in Delaware 
county in those early days needed 
to be brave and strong for they 
were tried by a succession of se- 


vere winters. When Clement Coff- 
in settled at Coffin’s Grove on Nov- 
ember 12, 1840, the snow fell four 
inches that night and remained on 
the ground until the next April. 
1841 must have had a short summer 
for on November 2, 1841, a heavy 
snow came which did not go off for 
nearly six months. The windows 
frosted over to the thickness of a 
half inch in November and it did 
not thaw off so that one could see 
out until April. Many people per- 
ished in Iowa. Though these two 
winters were severe old _ settlers 
agreed in pronouncing the winter of 
1842-43 the worst in duration, in- 
tense cold, blizzards and depth of 
snowfall. It was the third succes- 
sive winter when the snow was on 
the ground for nearly six months. 


William Bennett had been living 
at his new town of Democracy 
(Quasqueton) and had _ assaulted 
one of his neighbors, who complain- 
ed to the authorities and the sheriff 
of Linn county came to arrest Ben- 
nett. The latter met the sheriff 
with guns and pistols and the sher- 
iff went back to get help. Bennett 
and five companions started out 
for Eads’ Grove to get away. It was 
a bitter cold day. Bennett had a 
horse and rude sleigh and with his 
usual selfishness hurried on leaving 
the others to follow on foot. He 
reached Coffin’s Grove that night 
but the others on foot had to camp 
on the Buffalo creek. However = it 
was so cold that they dared not re- 
main there without shelter so they 
decided to continue the nine mile 
tramp to Coffin’s Grove. One of 
them. Warner. soon became exhaust- 
ed and the others dug a hole in the 
snow and laid him in it, before 
they strugeled on. The two strong- 
est reached the nearest house, Mr. 
Coffin’s, about four o’clock in the 
morning. Thev told of leaving their 
three companions so Mr. Coffin took 
an ox team with two featherbeds on 
the sled, and accompanied by his 
son-in-law, Henry Baker, set out to 
find the others. About a mile out- 
side of the grove they found a boy 
named Walls, badly frozen, and a 
half mile further away they found 
Day. They returned to the house 


and while Mr. and Mrs. Coffin cared 





WINTER PERILS 


for the sufferers Mr. Baker went 
out again with the ox team to try 
to find Warner. 


It was so cold and the snow was 
blowing so hard that at last Mr. 
Baker was forced to take refuge be- 
tween the feather beds and trust 
the instinct of the oxen to find their 
way home. When they arrived at 
Mr. Coffin’s, Mr. Bennet took his 
horse and “jumper” and went after 
Warner and brought him to Coffin’s 
Grove. He was delirious and so thor- 
oughly chilled that he died about a 
year later from the effects of the 
exposure. Day also became delir- 
ious and died in a few days. Walls’ 
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feet were so badly frozen that the 
flesh fell off his feet and ankles. 
For several months he was cared for 
in the home of Alexander Brown at 


. Eads’ Grove, and Mr. Brown saw- 


ed off the naked bones and tendons 
of his legs as best he could. 


This unfortunate boy, Walls, was 
not wanted here as the new county 
could il! afford to support him so 
he was sent back ta Indiana. Ben- 
nett, who started this unlucky jour- 
ney, feared the sheriff was. still 
pursuing him and went on to an 
Indian camp on Turkey river. The 
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sheriff evidently did not know Ben- 
nett for when he reached the camp 
he was talking with him until an- 
other man came up and introduced 
them. Bennett instantly drew a pis- 
tol and forced the sheriff to leave. 
Bennett was afterward arrested but 
was acquitted for lack of evidence. 


The Winnebago Indians were then 
in the Fort Atkinson region and - 
Rev. David Lowery, who was in 
charge of the Indian Mission school, 
advertised for 15,000 pounds of pork 
to supply the school for the winter. 
Hogs were already numerous as they 
could run in the woods and eat 
acorns, nuts and roots except in 
winter, when the settlers fed them 
the corn for which they had no 
market. Joel Bailey and his neigh- 
bors, the Keelers, had quite a herd, 
so they decided to bid for the con- 
tract. John Keeler made the long 
trip to the mission to bid and found 
other people there anxious to sell 
their hogs. He left a bid of $2.00 a 
hundred and started for home. He 
spent the night with a settler nam- 
ed Hewett about seven miles north- 
west of Strawberry Point. This man 
told him he should reduce his bid 
to $1.75 and that he would carry the 
hid te the mission for him. Re- 
luctantly Mr. Keeler consented and 
about a week later a man who lived 
near Marion came and told them 
that their bid was accepted and 
that the hogs must be delivered by 
Christmas. The time was short so 
Keeler and Bailey hurriedly collect- 
ed their drove of unwilling hogs and 
engaged the help of James Kibbee, 
William Padelford and Lucius Van- 
dever. With three sleds loaded with 
corn and supplies and drawn by 
seven voke of oxen, thev started on 
the 17th of December. The weather 
was cold and the snow was already 
knee-deep, hence it was necessary 
that the men and oxen break road 
for the swine. If anyone doubts the 
labor involved in making this trip 
let him drive one hog one mile in 
deep snow and then multivly this 
bv the effort necessarv to drive 125 
hogs fiftv miles. It took eight davs 
to reach the mission. Every night 
but one had been spent camping 
out in the cold as there were few 
cabins on the way. 


Thev reached the mission on 
Christmas dav and were joyfully 
welcomed. The wearv travelers had 
no time to rest, but began prepar- 


ations for killing the hogs as they 
were to be delivered dressed. The 
weather was bitter cold and they 
had to work on the open prairie 
without protection. It took five days 
for the five men to kill, scrape and 
dress the hogs. 


After receiving their pay from 
Mr. Lowery they started for home on 
January ist, 1843, departing at 
noon as the weather had become 
warmer and their provisions were 
getting very low. They camped on 
the banks of the Little Turkey that 
night, hoping to reach Mr. Beatty’s 
cabin on the Volga, twenty miles 
away, the next day. During the 
night a furious snowstorm from the 
southeast began. They realized the 
danger of starting across the prairie 
where there was no protection from 
the storm and the driving snow 
concealed the few landmarks. How- 
ever, the case was urgent, as their 
food supply was about exhausted, so 
they set out struggling through the 
snow. About noon the storm became 
so violent that they lost their way 
became bewildered and were forced 
to turn back, arriving at the camp- 
ing ground they had left that morn- 
ing about nightfall, very tired, wet, 
cold and disheartened. The storm 
raced all night, but the men reso- 
lutely set out again in the morning 
feeling that their only hope was to 
reach the Volga timber. The weath- 
er was warmer and their clothing 
was soon soaked with the snow. This 
was before the days of rubber over- 
shoes and leather boots became 
soaked with moisture unless fresh- 
ly coated with tallow. The snow, 
which was then from two and one- 
half to four feet deep. made it nec- 
essary for the men to take turns 
going ahead of the oxen to wallow a 
track for them. About ten o’clock 
the snow ceased falling, the wind 
shifted suddenly to the northwest 
and it became very cold. As_ the 
men’s clothing was soaked, they 
were in great danger of freezing to 
death. The deep snow, blown by 
the strong wind, made progress very 
slow. In early afternoon they saw 
the Volga timber in the distance and 
put forth every effort to reach it, 
but the early dusk of the short win- 
ter dav found them miles away from 
the sheltering timber. It was follv 
to push on after dark as they might 
go away from the timber instead of 
toward it. so they were forced to 
svend the night on the oven prairie, 
exposed to the bitter wind. Being 


experienced pioneers, they knew 
their danger and did all they could 
for safety. ‘Their largest sled was 


about ten feet long and had a box © 


two boards high for corn. By shov- 
eling the snow from a small spot 
beside it as it was high on the deep 
snow, the top of the box was about 
as high as their heads. Another 
box was broken up in the attempt 
to build a ffire. None of their 
matches would light, their ammuni- 
tion was damp and their fingers so 
numb that they could not use flint 
and steel. They had been without 
food for at least 24 hours and were 
utterly exhausted from 
through the deep snow all day. Sleep 
was sorely tempting them and sleep 
meant death. They wrapped blan- 
kets around them and huddled to- 
gether, stamping to keep up the cir- 
culation in their feet, and talking 
steadily to remain awake, and to 
prevent anyone from falling undis- 
covered in the darkness. Judge Bai- 
ley said many years later: “The 
fearful horrors of that terrible night 
are as vividly impressed upon my 
memory as if they occurred yester- 
dav. We had to watch for each 
other’s voices. If we failed to hear 
one, we hunted about in the dark, 
until we found him leaning against 
the sled, and started him going 
again. It seemed as if the day would 


never dawn. It was the _ longest 
night I ever experienced.” 
At daylight another start was 


made and about noon they reached 
the Volga river and obtained water 
to satisfy the intense thirst of the 
men and their patient oxen. The 
cabin of Beatty and OC’Rear was 3 
miles farther on and they knew they 
must get to it that day or perish. 
Weak with hunger and exhaustion, 
they staggered through the deep 
snow, their frozen fest almost refus- 
ing to carry them. About a half 
mile from the cabin they were en- 
couraged and helped by striking a 
track, and were enabled to reach the 
cabin just before darkness. Two 
men en route to the mission and the 
fort beyond with loads of butter, 
eves and poultry, were storm-bound 
at the Beatty cabin. Drawing on 
the loads of provisions for extra 
supplies one of them prepared sup- 
per while the others attended to the 
needs of Mr. Bailey’s party. With 
haste they cut the stiff icy boots 
from their frozen feet, which were 
then plunged into tubs of cold water. 
Their sufferings were intense as 
their feet thawed and their hosts 
tried to relieve them by pouring 
whiskey and hot water down their 


throats. Mr. Bailey said afterward 
“That whiskey had been bought of 
an Indian trader who had thorough- 
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struggling | 





tity before selling ‘it. C 
otherwise those men > would” 
killed us all.” As soon as the ; 
was out of their feet and they had — 
broken their 48-hour fast with a 
good warm supper their feet were 
wrapped in poultices of warm mash- 
ed turnips and they were permitted 
to enjoy the sleep they so_ sorely 
needed. It is not likely that even 
the pain of their frozen feet kept 
them awake that night though it 
must have done so many times aft-— 
erward. It was weeks before Van- 
dever, Keeler and Bailey could walk. 
When they could be moved in beds 
on the sleds the kindhearted Beatty 
and another man _ accompanied 
them as far as Brush Creek (Arling- 
ton). Another man went along to 
drive the oxen and break the roads. 
It took all day to travel the seven 
miles to Brush Creek, where they 
spent the night at Major Mumford’s. 
The next day’s trip of seven or eight 
miles brought them to Joe Hewett’s, 
seven miles northwest of Straw- 
berry Point. On the evening of the 


ithird day they arrived at Eads’ 


Grove, where they found Mr. Coffin 
trying to persuade Bennett that as 
he was the cause of his companions’ 
injuries, which had just resulted in 
Day’s death, he should pay at least 
part of the expense. However, Ben- 
nett declined to assist in paying for 
the care of his companions, 


The rest of the winter was spent 
by the Bailey’s Ford party in re- 
covering from their injuries. Keeler 
was unable to get about for several 
weeks. Bailey could not walk for 
three months as both his feet sup- 
purated and the dead flesh dropped 
off one of his toes, leaving the 
naked bone which Keeler cut off 
with a knife. This primitive oper- 
ation was evidently successful for 
the patient recovered the use of his 
feet so well that he made the over- 
land trip to California with the 
gold seekers, did much government 
surveying in northern Iowa, Min- 
nesota and northern Wisconsin, and 
lived a long and useful life as sur- 
veyor, farmer and county officer. 
Vandever was not so fortunate. The 
flesh fell from eight of his toes, ex- 
posing the bones to their connec- 
tion with the feet. His nurse, Lu- 
cius Kibbee, cut off the protruding. 
bones with an old bullet mold, there 
being no doctor nearer than Du- 
buque. Vandever’s feet finally heal- 
ed but he was a cripple for life. 


Many persons lost on the prairies 
were frozen to death that winter. 
All through the month of March the: 
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_ REVIEW OF THE PERI 


- During this period the settlement 
of the county was slow, but showed 
a steady increase as will be. seen 
from the fact that the population 
had increased from 168 in 1840 to 
1759 in 1850. Iowa had become a 
state, Delaware county had been 
separated from Dubuque for some 
time and about this time its west- 
ern township of Buchanan had been 
set off as a county. The founda- 
tions had been laid for our county 
government, officials had been 
elected and a county seat establish- 
ed though the land on which it 
was to be built had not been paid 
for and the court house was still un- 
finished though used for school as 
well as court. 


The appearance of the more set- 
tled parts of the county was begin- 
ning to change as the woods gave 
way before the _ settlers’ axes. 
Around the scattered cabins there 
were fields and gardens, surrounded 
by rail fences. Herds of cattle, 
hogs and some horses might be seen 
grazing on the rich wild grasses or 
eating the acorns of the forest. 
Deer, though reduced in numbers 
by being a leading source of fresh 
meat, were still quite common. un- 
til lthe terrible winter of 1856 near- 
ly exterminated them. Wild game 
and song birds appeared in vast 
flocks still and man had not been 
able to destroy much of the beauty 
of the wild flowers which bloomed 
everywhere. Probably the landscape 
seemed improved to the women of 
those days by the blue haze of 
wood smoke which marked the 
chimnev of a neighbor’s cabin and 
meant that their davs of loneliness 
and isolation were over. 


It was no longer necessary to go 
to Dubuque to have grain ground 
for there were mills at Rockville, 
Hartwick, Eads’ Grove, Elk Creek 
and Plum Creek and they could take 
their fine big timber to the saw- 
mills at Hopkinton, Rockville, Hart- 
wick and Little Turkey. There were 
stores at Rockville, Colony, Delhi 
and Coffin’s Grove which supplied 
their necessities and postoffices at 
Delhi, Plum Spring, Colony, Rock- 
ville, Coffin’s Grove, Yankee Set- 
tlement and Eads’ Grove. 

When settlers began coming into 
Iowa the government had not fin- 
ished surveying preparatorv to of- 
fering the land for sale. People se- 
lected the land they wanted and 
began to improve it. To protect 





themselves from having some one 
else buy the home they had worked 
hard to build they formed alliances 
with neighbors, called Claim associ- 
ations. These associations kept 
records of the land taken up by the 
members and protected their in- 
terests as much as possible. In 1838 
a government land office was open- 
ed at Dubuque, where the people 
from this part of the state could go 
and buy their land. It was not easy 
to get together enough gold or sil- 
ver to pay for land even at the low 
price of $1.25 per acre. Many fam- 
ilies worked hard, ate the cheapest 
food and spent little for clothing 
while adding, little by little, to the 
store of coin hidden somewhere 
about the cabin. When a man had 
saved the necessary amount he car- 
ried it to the land office in a belt 
under his clothing or hid in the sack 
of grain for his horse or oxen. 
Sometimes one went to the land 
office and recorded his right to buy 
a certain piece of land at a later 
date. This was called “pre-emp- 
tion” and gave some security among 
law-abiding citizens. Some men bor- 
rowed money to pay for their land 
but the rate of interest was so hich 


(25 to 40 or even 50 per cent) that ” 


the money-lender often got the 
land, improvements ‘and_ livestock. 
Sometimes the lender entered the 


“land in his-own name to be given 


to the borrower if he kept uv the 
interest and. paid the principal at 
maturitv. ‘which was usuallv two 
years. This:meant much worry and 
heartache for the unfortunate set- 
tlers who failed to raise the monev. 

Besides the bandits who tried to 
steal the pionee~s’ coins and herses 
and the monev-lenders who schem- 
ed to secure their claims. there were 
some who attempted “claim-jump- 
baloamad 

One instance of this was when 
James Cavanaugh. becoming offend- 
ed at H. A. Carter, entered forty 
acres of fine timber on  Carter’s 
claim. When the other settlers 
heard of it thev gathered and start- 
ed for Cavanaugh’s blacksmith shop 
to persuade him to restore the land 
to Carter and receive his money 
back. The blacksmith saw them 
coming, stepped to the door with a 
pistol and threatened them. He 
even refused their offer of $100 if 
he would vacate his entry or trans- 
fer it to Carter. The settlers de- 
parted with a secret agreement to 
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meet at the forty acres on 


day with teams, axes and guns. On © 
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that day, after placing an armed — 


guard, they felled and hauled away 
every tree 


number told Cavanaugh the names 


of those who cut the trees, and he. 


sued them, taking the case to Clay- 
ton county to be tried. He got a 
judgment of $100, twice the price 
of the land. 


Another instance where an at- 
tempt to get even with a claim- 
jumper failed occurred in the south- 
ern part of the county. The small 
sons of the original owner were so 
determined to revenge themselves 
on the claim-jumper that they. pain- 
fully gathered sandburrs and sow- 
ed them on the land which had been 
taken from their father. A few years 

later their father bought back the 
land and they had hard work get- 
ting rid of the sandburrs. 


When Joel Bailey was gone to 
California soon after the discovery 
of gold there to get money to buy 
his land, a man living on the 


prairie west of his claim thought it 


would be a good time to secure a 
desirable property. Though he did 
not think Mrs. Bailey could prevent 
him he kept his plans secret until 
he was almost ready to make the 
trio. He then told another man. 
This other man did not approve of 
the plan and, saying nothing to 
arouse the claim-jumper’s — suspi- 
cions, sent his son out apparently on 
a hunting trip but really to hasten 
to Coffin’s Grove and warn Mrs. 
Bailey’s father: 


Judge Coffin put bedding into his 
wagon to make it more comfortable 
for a fast night ride over the rough 
roads and hastened to Bailey’s Ford, 
where he hastily bundled his sur- 
prised daughter and her little chil- 
dren into the wagon and started for 
Dubuque. The claim-jumper had 
started before, but seeing no need 
of haste on the hard trip he stopped 
to spend the night on the way. Mr. 
Coffin drove all night, arriving in 
Dubuque Verv early in the morning. 
Thev went directly to the home of 
the land agent, who arose and help- 
ed Mrs. Bailey to enter her hus- 
band’s land. Her father probably 
had plenty of money for such an 
emergency. The claim-jumper ap- 


peared as the land was all entered 


suitable for building 
timber or rails and girdled the rest. ~ 
Afterwards some traitor of their 
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ernment Jan he reserved a piece 
. einathe did not have money enough 
‘to buy at that time. A German 
went to Dubuque and bought the 
land in defiance of the unwritten 
law of the pioneers. The neighbors 
were so indignant that they wished 
to take cudgels and drive the Ger- 
man away, but Mr. Bixby would not 
allow them to do so. 

While most of those who came 
here to make homes were honest 
citizens, Delaware county had its 
share of the bandits and sharpers 
who infested Iowa at that time. 
There was much bootlegging and 
drinking of whiskey. However, a 
few brave men and women stood out 
against the lawless element and 
saved the county from their rule. 


During this period the county was 
stirred by the murder of its coun- 
ty treasurer, Drury Dance, by his 
neighbor, Jefferson Lowe. The coun- 
ty had no jail and was obliged to 
have the prisoner boarded in the 
Dubuque jail and had to borrow 
the money to pay his board. He 
managed to secure the favor of the 
jury and was acquitted and not long 
after was wounded in a shooting 
fray with another man, whiskey be- 
ing the cause. 

There was another murder in the 
southeast part of the county over 
a land claim and another in the Elk 
region. None of these murderers 
were punished. The difficulty of 
regulating crime in the imperfectly 
organized new territory was such 
that the settlers formed bands call- 
ed regulators whose principal duty 
was to drive out*the numerous horse 
thieves and counterfeiters. One 
horse thief brought three horses in- 
to the Dickson settlement and turn- 
ed them over to a local member of 
the gang, who started southwest 
with them. The regulators pursued 
him, killed him and brought back 
the horses to their owners. A man 
living in the Colesburg neighborhood 
stole a rifle. The regulators caught 
him, tried his case and decided he 
Should be given 39 lashes with a 
blacksnake whip, vigorously applied. 
The punishment was remitted to 20 
lashes as the offender promised to 
leave Iowa permanently. These se- 
vere punishments, enforced with de- 
termination, helped to rid the coun- 
ty of the outlaw element, who, driv- 
en out by the fear of the law from 
their eastern homes, sought the new 
territory unprotected by a strong lo- 
cal government. 

During the fifteen years covered 


ae by: this eiclég of articles a few roads ~ 
had been laid out. The first settlers 
found their way along paths made 


through brush and high grass by 
Indians or large game. They tried 
to go in a straight line “as the 
crow flies” to their destination, but 
sometimes had to detour to avoid 
steep hills and swamps or to find 
places where shallow water and low 
banks made it possible to ford the 
streams. A hard river bed was also 
desirable. The streams of this coun- 
ty were not large enough to re- 
quire ferries other than those af- 
forded by the canoes, dugouts or 
rafts of the settlers living near 
them. At Dubuque the ferry was 
in use by 1838 or earlier. 


The roads were marked through 
the timber by felling trees and by 
chipping a spot of bark from trees 
with the axe, which was. called 
“blazing a path.” Some trails were 
marked by plowing a furrow with a 
great breaking plow drawn by sev- 
eral yoke of oxen. The road from 
Dubuque to Iowa City, then the 
capital of the state, was marked in 
this way, and was used by Delaware 
county settlers, especially from the 
southeast part of the county. In 
1839 the territorial legislature order- 
ed a road laid out from Dubuque 
to the settlement in Delaware coun- 
ty. This road stopped at Rock- 
ville. In 1845 a military road was 
laid out from Dubuque to Camp At- 
kinson, which went through Colony 
and Eads’ Grove settlements, in 
about the location of the present 
No. 10. In 1842, another territorial 
road was ordered from the county 
seat of Delaware county to Cascade, 
via Rockville. 


In 1843 a territorial road was 
ordered from Democracy (Quasque- 
ton) to Olmstead’s mill (Rockville). 
At the corner still marked by the 
old tavern in Delhi, this road left 
the Rockville-Coffin’s Grove road 
and ran southwest through the 
Hartwick and Turtle creek region, 
then leaving the Maquoketa tim- 
ber it proceeded across the open 
prairie straight to Democracy and 
Fort Des Moines. Another road from 
the tavern went south past Ben- 
son’s mill (the power dam) to 


‘Grove creek, Marion and Iowa City. 


The first county road mentioned 
is from the Dubuque-Ft. Atkinson 
road to the White Oak Grove (Dick- 
son settlement) and the county line 
in 1842. In that year the settlers 
marked a road with stakes from 
Delhi to Colony and built a bridge 
across Plum Creek, doubtless the 
first bridge in the county. This 
was later adopted as a county road. 


a) a 


cade. 


In 1845 a road was ordered sur-— 
veyed from Bailey’s Ford to the west 
line of the county via Coffin’s Grove. 
This completed the route from Rock= 
ville across the county and was an 
important road, most of which is 
still in use today. It ran from 
Rockville to Penn’s grove and Delhi, 
north of the present location of 
the county farm, through the valley 
north of the “Clark” hill to Bailey’s 
Ford. After crossing the river it ran 
not far from the river to Sand Creek, 
then to the “Big Thicket” and 
Coffin’s Grove, and thence to Quas- 
queton. About this time another 
county road was run from Ead’s 
Grove to the northeast part of the 
county, and there were unofficial 
branch roads from Coffin’s Grove 
to Eads’ Grove and Eads’ Grove to 
Delhi, and trails running north to 
connect with the road to Indian 
mission, via Strawberry Point, Brush 
Creek, etc. 


In 1844, the legislature ordered a 
road from Delhi southeast to Cas- 
Most of these roads were 
marked by the county surveyor, Joel 
Bailey. Though people of today 
would consider them poor compared 
to our modern concrete and gravel 
highways, it was a real help to the 
traveler to find that some one had 
gone before him and picked out the 
easiest and safest path and mark- 
ed it so that he could follow with- 
out danger of being lost except in 
winter. In some instances stakes 
were driven by the roadside to pro- 
trude above the snow and mark the 
prairie roads in winter. 


While the townships of the coun- 
ty were not named as they are now 
it will be convenient to review the 
settlements made in this period by 
locating them in the townships as 
we know them, beginning with the 
row farthest east. 


In Colony township a number of 
settlers under the leadership of 
David Moreland had located at “The 
Colony” in 1839 and a number of 
others soon joined them. Silas Gil- 
more had located there a few weeks 
before Moreland. It is said that 
some hunters and trappers named 
Van Sickle had been living there 
with the Indians. The Mallory fam- 
ilies were living just across the line 
in Clayton county. Missouri Dick- 
son settled on Section 24 in 1838 
and his daughter, Jane, was the 
first white child born in the town- 
ship. The Wiltse, Landis, Ruther- 
ford, Bolsinger, Platt, McNamee, 
Montgomery and Merten families 
came in the early ’40’s and the 
Klaus, Rea, Grimes and Hubbard 
families a little later. Thos. and 


James Cole came in 1839 and the 
wedding of Thos. Cole to Barbara 
Nicholson, July 20, 1840, is said to 
have been the first marriage in the 
county. In 1848, Lawrence McNa- 
mee and Hiram Cole laid out a town 
which they called “Cole’s Burgh”. 
The first school, store and religious 
services in the county are recorded 
to have been in Colony. 


The first settler in Bremen town- 
ship was John Flinn, who was lo- 
cated on Bear creek near the cen- 
ter of the township. Some time lat- 
er the seven Bockenstedt brothers 
made a permanent settlement. 


The settlement of North Fork cen- 
ters about Rockville. Here on the 
west bank of the north fork of the 
Maquoketa Lucius Kibbee settled 
about 1837. In 1839 he was joined 
by Gilbert Dillon, the first justice 
of the peace in the county. Oliver 
Olmstead, who came in 1842, built 
saw and grist mills and kept trav- 
elers over night until John Brown 
built a hotel in 1847. Mr. Brown was 
also a preacher. Late in 47 Mr. 
Olmstead, the founder of the town, 
sold out to Philip Hogan, who built 
a good flour mill the next year, 
which was a great convenience to 
the county. The end of the ’40’s 
shows Rockville as a lively and im- 
portant town on the main road. 

West of Rockville on Plum creek 
Jacob Schwartz and that typical 
frontiersman, Roland Aubrey, had 
located in 1839, joined the next year 
by the Dance and Moffatt families. 
Hawley and Jefferson Lowe were 
not far from them. William and 
Abraham Whiteside were near the 
river. James Cavanaugh had a 
blacksmith shop at Rockville and 
Elisha Bell moved in late in this 
period. 


South Fork’s settlers came early 
as James and Hugh Livingston and 
Hugh Rose of the Scotch colony 
mentioned in chapter 3, came in 
1837. A. Mathieson, D. McCallom 
and afew others joined them later. 
John Corbin visited the county in 
1837-38, picked himself out a claim 
on Plum creek and went back east 
to get his bride. He returned in 
1840, accompanied by his wife’s 
family, the Phillips, who settled 
three miles southeast of Delhi. Six- 
teen years later Mr. Corbin bought 
the Phillips’ holdings and became a 
resident of Delhi township. LeRoy 
Jackson, who had visited this re- 
gion as early as 1833 to trade with 
its 400 Indians, returned on a hunt- 
ing expedition in 1840 and found 
that Thos. Nicholson, who had set- 
tled on the river two years before, 
had died and his family wished to 


sell out. Jackson bought the prop- ca 
erty and then induced Henry Carter 


of Dubuque to join him. Mr. Car- 
ter’s cabin of hewn logs was the 
first on the site of Hopkinton. Mr. 


Carter erected a sawmill on the 


Maquoketa and Mr. Jackson one on 
Plum creek. Mr. Carter also built 
the first bridge across the Maquo- 
keta at Hopkinton and originated 
the idea of having a college there. 
He helped found it and contributed 
liberally to its support. When he 
was growing old he had the hrick 
on a piece of ground adjoining the 
campus to make a comfortable cot- 
tage where he and his good wife 
could spend their last days in peace. 
The attendance at the college was 
increasing and more room was need- 
ed. The Carter’s gave their brick 
to erect a wing on the college build- 
ing and got along without their new 
house. W. B. Morgan and W. H. 
Martin came to this region in the 
middle 40’s. Theodore Marks settled 
about three miles east of Jackson in 
1840. He was one of the first county 
officers. 

In the next tier of townships the 
earliest we find in Elk township is 
the settlement of Richard Barrett. 
When the land office opened in 
November, 1838, he was the first 
Delaware county resident to buy 
land when it was offered for sale. A 
little later a couple of transient 
settlers built a cabin on the terri- 
torial road from Dubuque to Fort 
Atkinson, nearly half a mile east of 
the present site of Greeley. They 
sold their cabin to Samuel Lough. 
Afterward Elias Hutton settled near 
him by a spring which is one of the 
sources of Plum Creek. In 1844 a 
postoffice was established here 
called Plum Spring and Mr. Hutton 
was the postmaster. The patrons of 
this postoffice must have been few 
as the only other families here in 
that decade seem to have been the 
Stebbins, Blach, Fitzpatrick, Robi- 
son, Wood and Steele families with 
the Nieman’s, Rulon’s and others not 
far away in Clayton county. 


Oneida did not attract the early 
settlers. In 1845 William Van Order 
became its first resident. With him 
lived his brother-in-law, a bad man 
named Wilson, who belonged to the 
gang of bandits who were the ter- 
ror of Iowa and Illinois for some 
time. Later Van Order moved south- 
west and located near the Buffalo 
creek. Wilson was shot by some 
men whose horses he had _ stolen, 
and was buried where he was killed 
e the southwest part of this coun- 

y. 
The Delhi region was popular be- 


—ARe. 


in 1839 took up a claim in a Sean : 





line of tras fel al ce 
seat was located tha 
attraction. The first settler 
township was John W. Penn. He 
came to Dubuque county © when 
was opened after the Black I 


tiful grove in the northern part of 


Delhi township. He went hunting 


with the Indians a great many times 
and camped with them. At his cab- 
in the settlers held a mass meeting 
to discuss the location of the county 
seat. The first meeting of the com- 
missioners (supervisors) was held 
here, and the Delhi postoffice was 
here until Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs 
moved to their cabin near Delhi. Mr. 
Penn was sheriff ten years in the 
early days of the county and held 
various other offices. He was a val- 
uable acquisition to the county, be- 
ing a descendant of that famous 
pioneer, William Penn. Chas. W. 
Hobbs lived in Penn’s grove a year 
before building a cabin on his own 
land southwest of Delhi. As the 
first clerk and recorder of the coun- 
ty he did a fine job under difficult 
circumstances. Since chapter 7 was 
published the writer has been in- 
formed that the wonderful mason 
work on the Hobbs chimney was 
done by Isaac Hamblin and his 
sons. Mr. Hamblin built the chim- 
ney in 1848 and is said to have liv- 
ed in the cabin for a short time 
before going back east. Mark Ham- 
blin and his partner were the only 
masons in Delhi township for a 
number of years. The Phillips, 
Cutler, Pennock, Norris and Kah- 
mer families located durin this per- 
iod. The first cabin on the town 
site of Delhi was that of Levi Ellis 
and the second that of John W 
Clark. About 1847 Ariel Eaton, !at- 
er a prominent lawyer. built in the 
southwest corner of the town. J 
Benson came in 1842. Afterward he 
erected a mill at the present loca- 
tion of the power dam. 


Hartwick was started in 1849 
when John W. Clark built a saw 
mill there. A recent article con- 
cerning Hartwick, written by a. 
space writer for a leading daily pa- 
per, says that the bricks for the old 
inn were made in that very villace 


more than 100 years ago. This is 
an example of the inaccuracies 
which find their way into print. 


History states that the brickyard 
was started in the latter part of the 
’°50’s by Samuel Stanberry and his 
brother. John W. Clark, the orig- 


inator of the settlement, built saw 


















. ably he conducted services in most 















left for Cali- 
illage — went into a 
ered another severe 
damage wrought by 

great flood, a few years later. The 
eee family, which has owned 
the property since about 1869, is do- 
ing a good work in combining the 
natural beauty of the place with 
just enough modern features to 
make it most enjoyable. Delaware 
county is unusually blessed with 
beautiful spots for a summer’s out- 
ing and Hartwick is one of the best 
of these. 


- Early settlers of Union township 
were S. Whittaker, 1839, and the 
Main, Roff, Green, Robinson, Wal- 
ler, Ogilby and Blanchard families 
who setiled at Buck Creek at a very 
early day. Elder Ira Blanchard was 
the first minister to settle in Dela- 
ware county. Isaac Smith located 
Six miles west of Hopkinton in 1846. 
He served three years in the noted 
“Greybeard” regiment in the Civil 
war. The Hogg family in the Grove 
creek region on the edge of the 
county kept a store and postoffice 
just at the end of this period. 

In the third tier of townships we 
find Honey Creek, the early settle- 
ment of which has been told already 
in the account of the Bennett, Eads 
and Hinkle families. In the spring 
- of 1842 Lorenzo Mulliken and Dan- 
iel Noble settled in the edge of 
Turkey timber in Section 1. They 
were joined by H. W. Lyon and his 
family, who became afraid of the 
Indians and moved away. In 1843 
Nelson Steele located in this region 
and the next year Lorenzo Mulli- 
ken’s father, Samuel, brought his 
family. From this time the group 
of cabins was called “Yankee Settle- 
ment” as the people were all from 
“Yankee Land.” While the popula- 
tion was not large the area cover- 
ed by this name was big enough for 
a city, as it extended from up in 
Clavton county for several miles in- 
to Honey Creek and Elk townships. 
In 1846 Elder N. W. Bixby, the first 
Freewill Baptist minister to settle 
_ in this region, located in Yankee 
Settlement. His wife was also a 
very able preacher. Their claim of 
government land was across’. the 
line in the Clayton part of the set- 
tlement, but Rev. Bixby and _ his 
wife were such powerful factors for 
good in the development of this 
countv that feel we mav count them 
as part of it. Rev. Bixby preached 


of the schoolhouses then erected. 
He organized the first Freewill Bap- 


tist church in Iowa at the Bay soon 


after his arrival and the one at 


Buck Creek in 1847. For years he 


carried on his work of preaching 
the gospel and carrying out his 
motto of making somebody happy 
each day. His vigor of mind and 
body were retained until his death 
from a fall in January, 1904, at the 
age of 94 years. His son, R. J. Bix- 
by, has also been a force for good in 
this county and the state as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and as a good 
citizen. 

In 1848 a postoffice was establish- 
ed with B. Noble as postmaster and 
the next year J. S. Belknap located 
about a mile west of the postoffice 
and started the town of Yankee 
Settlement by building the first 
house, which was afterward used as 
a hotel. A few years later he built 
a store and several other buildings. 
When the railroad was built many 
years later the name was changed 
to that we know today—Edgewood. 

The families of H. B. Alger, O. E. 
and D. J. Noble settled in Section 
1 in 1845, while the Thornburg and 
Martin families located in the south 
part of the township. In 1849 Geo. 
and Clark Bliss located in Section 
33. Families were coming and go- 
ing in the Eads’ Grove region which 
included parts of Honey Creek and 
Delaware townships. One of these 
settlers was Daniel Brown, the first 
professional b:acksmith in the coun- 
ty. The Clark, Hingst, Frentress, 
Peet, Evans, Reed, Beck and Louns- 
bury names appear at this time, 
while a Mr. Lindsey, who is said to 
have come with Bennett, was here 
for a part of the time. 


The name Honey Creek was not 
yet proposed for the township. 
There had been a voting precinct at 
Eads’ Grove as early as 1840. It 
comprised the land from Plum 
Creek west to the county line. In 
1847 the name was changed to Eads’ 
Grove township. In 1849 this town- 
ship was divided into two named 
Coldwater and Avon, but the latter 
name was not used, the people pre- 
ferring to call it York. 

The first settlement in Delaware 
township was in the Eads’ Grove re- 
gion, that of Robert Hutson in 
1838-9, being the first. In 1840 Joel 
Pixe located about a half mile west 
of Hutson. J. W. Martin was in 
the same neighborhood two years 
Jater. In 1840 the ill-fated settle- 


Ce | pole 


ato Hope, « ferove: 
nd Elkader and later at — 
= RUE iene ae and Edgewood. Prob- 


Peek of the Padelford’s and Rex-" 


-ford’s was made near the mouth of 


Honey Creek. Uri Blanchard, who 

settled in Section 1 in 1846, married 
one of Mr. Hutson’s daughters. Al- 
bert Raymond located on Section 5 
in 1849. About this time John 
Brownell lived in the extreme 
southwest corner of the township. 
This township was much more pop- © 
ular during the next decade when 

the railroad came. 


The first settlers in Milo town- 
ship were Cyrus and John Keeler 
and Joel Bailey in 1838. Mr. Bailey 
married a daughter of Clement Cof- 
fin and their son was the first white 
child born in the township. John 
Clark, who built his house on the 
north slope of a hill about a mile 
east of Bailey’s Ford, was the fourth 
settler of Milo township. Mr. Clark 
married a daughter of Leverett Rex- 
ford. In 1841 Mr. Rexford built a 
cabin between Clark’s and Bailey’s 
and helped Mr. Bailey build a new 
cabin which was a well-known land- 
mark until it burned about forty 
years later. A daughter of Mr. 
Rexford married John Lillibridge in 
the fall of 1841 and Mr. Rexford 
let the newly-married couple have 
his location and he returned to New 
York for a while. He came back to 
Milo township and had nearly com- 
pleted building a dam and saw mill 
on Spring Branch near where it 
flows into the Maquoketa, when he 
died and John W. Clark purchased 
the frame and machinery and 
erected the mill at Hartwick. Mrs. 
Lillibridge was skillful in the use 
of herb remedies and even vVaccin- 
ated the children of the neighbor- 
hood from the scab on the arm of 
Mr. Bailey’s young son, who had been 
taken to a Dubuque doctor for vac- 
cination. David Conner’s family 
came in 1846 (one account gives 
1839) and settled a short distance 
south of John Clark. In 1845 Geo. 
Pease lived on the south side of the 
road between the Lillibridge and 
Bailey locations. In a short time 
his wife died and was buried by the 
roadside and the sorrowing husband 
took his four children and returned 
to New York. He left her grave 
marked by two cedars and surround- 
ed by a fence. Within the last few 
years the cedars have been cut, so 
only their rotting stumps mark the 
erave. 

South of Bailey’s Ford, another 
Settlement was started at “The 
Bay.” The Crosier families located 
here in 1846 and there were others 
living near for Rev. Bixby organized 
the church here in 1846. A pecu- 
liarity of the Milo settlement is that 
with the exception of the Pease 





settlers in 1846, Newton Green and 
Bradford Crosier. 


‘The first settlement in Richland 
township was in 1845, when the 
Turner family settled. on the east 
bank of the Maquoketa and built 
a mill where Forestville was later. 
Two years later Stephen Reynolds 
located in Section 35. He took a 
great interest in the affairs of the 
township and named it. 


We have already learned of the 
starting of Coffin’s Grove township 
by Clement Coffin in 1840. His son- 
in-law, Henry Baker, joined him the 
next year. Aaron Sullivan came in 
*44. The Minkler, Osborn and Tubbs 


Hazel can iene ‘shows. ty o hs 


| during 1 S per 
Jand in this region was 


et ‘ior | 
that in some of the earlier ‘settled. Z, 


sections it lacked the timber neces- by. Tt 


sary for fuel and protection from 
blizzards. 


rod of fencing made a full load for 
a yoke of oxen it is evident that 
such slow transportation made fenc- 
ing a prairie farm with rails almost 
impossible. When the herd laws 
restrained live stock and wire fen- 
ces came into use the prairie was 
settled quite rapidly. 

This chapter closes the series of 
stories of the first fifteen years of 
our county history. Much _ effort 








Rail fences were needed — 
to protect field crops and as one 


| itd ioneer ei bi 
phies ‘state that. they h 
when there were dnl fh imi 
in the county.” = 


The writer would welcome authen- — 
tic corrections or stories relating to” 


Bis 


the next period, that of rapid growth ~ 
from 1850 to the Civil war. 


We should remember and honor 


- 













3 
‘ 


those whose industry, courage and 


vision founded our county. 
generation put it in order, it is our 
job to keep it so.” 


“Their 
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